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THE COMING BUDGET. 


LTHOUGH it is always possible that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may effect a surprise, it is probable that the 
Budget of Monday next will bear an unpretending character. 
If the receipts of the past year form, as usual, the basis of the 
estimates, the total prospective surplus of revenue over ordinary 
expenditure will approach to the large amount of 5,000,000/. ; 
but Mr. Lowe some time since announced that the greater part 
of the balance would be absorbed by the payment of the 
Alabama damages. Of a million and a half which will re- 
main at his disposal, a portion will probably be applied to the 
redress of special grievances which have been more or less 
definitely admitted by the Government. No large sum will be 
required to provide relief to tavernkeepers from the assessed tax 
on cooksand waiters; but the claim of Railway Companies to a 
repeal or modification of the passenger duty would involve, 
if it were conceded, a considerable amount of revenue. The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER lately allowed that the London 
underground railways had established a strong case against a 
tax from which their competitors who carry passengers in 
steamboats and omnibuses are either wholly or partially 
exempt. It will be difficult to draw a distinction between 
urban and rural railways when the question of taxes on loco- 
motion is once reopened. It is almost impossible that 
the Government should maintain and enforce the decision 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, which imposes a 
heavy and distinctive duty on improved accommodation for 
third-class passengers. Two or three years ago Mr. Lowe 
made an attempt to remove the anomaly of a tax upon 
travellers by proposing to substitute an impost on net receipts 
which would have been equivalent to an additional Income- 
tax. The immediate effect of the change would have been to 
relieve the Southern lines, which depend chiefly on passenger 
traffic, at the ex of the great systems which are in large 
measure devoted to the conveyance Bg goods and minerals; 
and consequently the most powerful Companies vigorously 
of duties. The proposal illustrated 


tax ; re is no reason why shareholders should be 


certain Bg na passengers would profit by the repeal of the 
exceptionally mulcted. Mr. Lows’s laudable faith in the 


porary monopoly is disturbed by the introduction of competi- 
tive lines; but it was evidently hopeless to induce the House 
of Commons to make either Railway Companies or their 
customers a present of the entire disposable surplus. By ex- 
tending his proposed exemption to private horses and carriages, 
Mr. Laine came unnecessarily into collision with the popular 

judice which has been sympathetically expressed in one of 

emptiest and most frivolous arguments which have ever 


been published. The theory that owners of private carriages 
and first-class passengers on railways are a mysteriously 
favoured class of mortals is worthy of the least wise among 
contemporary writers on politics. 

The existence of a respectable surplus which is not large 
enough to provide for the repeal or reduction of the more 
important taxes would justify some extension of relief to the 
poorer class of payers of Income-tax. The friends of direct 
taxation assert the doctrine that all incomes ought to con- 
tribute to the public wants; but, in fact, the great multitude 
which is engaged in labour escapes from the Income-tax, 
while the humbler members of the middle class find them- 
selves within the clutches of the assessor and collector. In- 
dulgences to the recipients of small incomes could scarcely be 
defended if the entire revenue were raised by direct taxation ; 
but as long as Excise and Customs duties exist, they must be 
principally paid by those who form the great bulk of the 
population. Duties on costly luxuries only discourage the 
consumption of the articles which are taxed; and at best they 
produce an insignificant return. Beer and gin and tobacco 
and tea are never consumed in proportion to their wealth by 
the richer members of the community. It therefore seems 
fair, in the arrangement of direct taxation, to make an allow- 
ance for the greater proportional burden of Customs and 
Excise duties on the possessors of incomes below a certain 
standard. ‘The limit of total exemption is now fixed at 100/. 
a year, and the possessor of 200/. a year is allowed to deduct 
from his taxable income a sum of 60/., which is probably sup- 
posed to represent his absolutely necessary expenditure. Since 
the last adjustment of the Income-tax, money has rapidly 
diminished in value, and some indispensable articles of con- 
sumption, including coal, have become extravagantly dear. 
The policy of former Governments would be consistently 
maintained if the standard of liability were raised-to a 
moderate amount; nor is it probable that the remaining, tax- 
payers would grudge the additional inequality which would 
be introduced into the tax. The agitators against the Income- 
tax, who are almost exclusively retail traders, are not likel 
to regard the hardships which affect the owners of small fix 
incomes; but there might be an advantage in detaching from 
the body of assailants a considerable number of petty shop- 
keepers who would be exempted if the lowest liability were 
fixed at 150/.a year. The sacrifice of revenue would not be 
inconsiderable, but it may be doubted whether any alternative 
remission of a tax would afford equal relief. It will not be in 
Mr. Lowe’s power to accomplish during the t year any 
heroic reform such as the repeal of the whole, or even of the 
half, of the malt duty. There is no urgent necessity for deal- 
ing with tea or sugar, and the CuancELtor of the Excurquer 
has frequently expressed his contempt for tlie demand for a 
free breakfast-table. It is possible that judicious reductions 
may be still found possible in nooks and corners.of the fiscal 
system, but the only burdensome taxes which remain are for 

present protected by their own bulk and weight. 
e dissatisfaction ma 
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ensuing year; but, on the whole, their 
decision may perhaps have been judicious. The demand 
might have been met either by an application of the surplus 
of the current year to the discharge of the liability, or by a 
distribution of the burden over two or three ensuing years. 
There would have been little practical inconvenience in raising 
two-thirds of the money by the issue of Exchequer Bonds or 
Bills; and if the payment had been due at a time when 
the national income was barely sufficient to meet the expendi- 
ture, it would have been better to borrowa of the money 
than to increase the burden of taxatiow., It was a perverse 


measure, adopted by both parties in the House of Commons, 


THE 
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e@ anomaly of imposing a special tax on a kind of income : 
which is less secure than interest or rent. The passenger tax 
either operates as a discouragement to locomotion, or it 
amounts to an undue burden on the profits of one particular 
kind of enterprise. A few years ago Mr. Lowe abolished the , : 
duty on post-horses and hired carriages, which are now 
merely subject to the ordinary rate of assessed taxes. He $ 
would _ extend the _ to _ if it were 
doctrines of political economy induces him as far as possible 
to apply general principles; and he is constantly in the = 
habit of expressing his conviction that all taxes on com- 
modities are ultimately paid by the consumer. In his answer 
to Mr. Laine, the CHancettor of the ExcHequgr was 
forged to rely on the farfetched mp ae Railway 
panies enjoy a mono _House of Commons.at x 
present moment is look favourably” on 
way property; which is nevertheless as innocently pos- F 
sessed as any other kind of investment. The passenger tax 
is not mitigated in the innumerable cases in which a tem- 
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to increase the rate of Income-tax for two or three years to 
meet the charges of the Abyssinian war. On the other 
hand, it will be better to pay the damages out of income 
than to borrow the money for the purpose of taking off taxes. 
The present rate of Income-tax is sufficiently moderate, if 
the tax is to be raised at all, because it would not be worth 
while to preserve the unpopular machinery of collection, 
except for the purpose of raising a considerable income. A 
temporary reduction of the tax would involve a mischievous 
inequality ; and it is not for the interest of the payers of 
Income-tax that the amount of their contribution should 
depend on the casual existence of a deficiency or a 
surplus. The plan of paying the damages from the 
surplus of the past year might have been easily adopted if 
the Government had wished to divert the necessary amount 
from its legal destination. An Act might, if necessary, have 
been passed for the purpose at the close of the last Session; or 
probably the CuanceLttor of the Excuequer might at his 
own discretion have retained the necessary funds. In the 
absence of interference, the surplus has been employed as it 
accrued in the reduction of debt; and it is much more satis- 
factory to pay off debt out of ready money than to resort to 
the artificial contrivance of creating Terminable Annuities. 
A year of usual prosperity affords a suitable opportunity 
for the reduction of debt, although it is doubtful whether it 
would be expedient deliberately to provide in every year a 
surplus revenue for the purpose. Every million of debt which 
is paid off relieves the country from a charge of more than 
thirty thousand a year; and the effects of a repetition of 
the process would soon become sensible and substantial. Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Giapsrone are probably not unwilling to main- 
tain the existing revenue for another year nearly at its present 
level. A twelvemonth later, if commercial prosperity con- 
tinues, and unless some untoward contingency arises, the 
present Ministers or their successors will have great facilities 
for accomplishing some brilliant financial feat. A decline in 
the revenue would furnish a still more complete justification 
for a cautious policy. Experience shows that it is almost 
impossible to reimpose indirect taxes which have once been 
removed. 


M. THIERS AND M. GREVY. 


ee subjects of great importance have been prought 
forward in the French Assembly during the past week, 
and, as commonly happens, both have been thrown into insig- 
nificance by the party and personal incidents which have risen 
outofthem. On Saturday the expulsion of Prince Napotzon 
was under discussion. In itself, the action of the Govern- 
ment was indefensible, unless M. Tiers possesses evidence 
of a Bonapartist conspiracy going on at the time of the 
Prince’s visit of a very much stronger kind than any that he 
has thought fit to produce. The technical plea on which M. 
Doravre rested his case was quite insufficient to sustain it. 
There is no necessary connexion between the deposition of a 
dynasty and the banishment of all the collateral members of 
the dethroned house. If there were, some princely families 
would have to leave Europe altogether. Upon the inherent 
merits of the case, therefore, the Government deserved to be 
defeated. But then it was precisely the sort of case in which 
inherent merits go for very littl. When a Government 
alleges reasons of State for the expulsion of a Pretender or of 
a Pretender’s relations, it expects, and expects with reason, 
to have its conduct judged by more general consider- 
ations than those which lie within the four corners of a 
motion. The discussion cannot help resolving itself into one 
of confidence or no confidence. The safety of the country 
is the supreme charge with which the Government is invested. 
If, in administering this great trust, it goes so far wrong as 
to make a vote of censure inevitable, it is no longer fit to 
retain its office. In pronouncing, therefore, upon such an issue 
the Assembly to which the Government is responsible is bound 
to take the whole situation into account. When M. Tuiers 
maintains that he had good reasons for sending Prince 
Napoteon out of France, to vote, however mildly, that 
these reasons were inadequate or inapplicable is to deprive 
the Executive of its full liberty of action in a matter 
in which full liberty of action is peculiarly essential 
to successful administration. In the division of Saturday the 
Government had a majority of fifty-six votes. In point of 
numbers, therefore, they obtained a substantial vi But 
their triumph was dashed by the unexpected defection of the 
Right Centre. For some time past the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment has been coloured by one paramount desire. The Left 


Centre always sides with M. Tarers. The Moderate Left,andfor | 


the most part the Extreme Left also, sides with him whenever 
there is a really critical division. The Right is almost always 
opposed tohim. There remains the Right Centre, and, as the 
attitude of all the other sections of the Chamber is pretty well 
ascertained beforehand, M. Turers has of late devoted himself 
to keeping the Right Centre faithful. This isthe explanation of 
M. pe GouLarp’s appointment, and of all the petty concessions to 
the Conservatives of which M. pe GouLarp is the author. A 
little time back the end seemed to be gained. After three 
months of maneuvring the Presipent and the Right Centre 
had apparently come to understand one another. ‘The hearts 
of the Right Centre might be far from M. Tuirrs, but they 
had agreed to support him with their lips. The division 
of Saturday is inconsistent with this state of things. It 
displays the Right Centre voting against the Government 
upon a question of confidence, and doing this under no pres- 
sure of party ties or party traditions, The Orleanist 
Deputies can have no special Jove for the Bonapartes, and 
the Monarchy of July, to which they look back with peculiar 
affection, was not characterized by any impracticable reverence 
for individual liberty. The only explanation of the vote of 
the Right Centre is that, though their reason bids them support 
M. Tuiers, their instincts and their feelings from time to time 
get the better of them and carry them away into opposition. 
But a conversion which is qualified by such frequent out- 
bursts of the natural man is at best a conversion of doubtful 
value. One lapse in a critical division will outweigh in the 
eyes of a Government years of straight voting, and when, as 
in the case of the Right Centre, the falls are extremely 
frequent, their support is,on the whole, a little less worth having 
than their hostility. The latter would probably win for the 
Government a few additional votes on the Left; the former 
cannot be trusted to give the Government any votes at all. 


The debate on the Bill for reorganizing the municipality 
of Lyons has reduced the debate on the expulsion of Prince 
NaPoLeon into absolute insignificance. M. Turers has so 
thoroughly set the fashion of threatening resignation without 
meaning it that M. Grivy’s sudden retirement has taken 
the Assembly by surprise. The importance of this change is 
not to be measured by its immediate consequences. These 
may or may not be serious, according as M. Grivy’s successor 
happens or does not happen to be a man of like firmness with 
M. Grévy. The control of the Assembly will of course be 
more difficult, from the fact that the bounds of decency have 
once been transgressed; but the Right may be satisfied with 
the glory of having driven from the Chair the man who by 
common consent was the best qualified to fill it, and it may not 
be anxious to prove that M. Grévy was right in thinking that 
he could no longer hold the post with dignity. In that case 
M. Martev’s work, if it is M. Marten who is to succeed M. 
Gréivy, may not be exceptionally difficult. There is another 
point of view, however, in which the results of M. Grevy’s 
resignation are more difficult to forecast. He is said, on the 
authority of Revter’s telegram, to have told M. Taurens that, 
in order to remain President, he should require not only a 
| unanimous vote of the Assembly, but also an assurance that 
_ the Government will renounce its temporizing policy ; and in 
_ answer to an assurance from M. Gampertra that the Republican 

party rejoiced to see one of its most eminent chiefs quit a policy 
| of neutrality which patriotism originally induced him to accept, 
| he is further said to have referred to “ recent political 


post impartially. These two statements taken together seem to 
indicate that one of the most moderate and self-restrained Re- 
publicans in France, a man who in the discharge of a most 
difficult duty has shown himself absolutely superior to parti- 
sanship of any kind, thinks that the time has come for more 
vigorous action on the part of the Republicans. Whether he 
has been led to this conclusion by his study of the Assembly, 
and by a conviction founded on that study that the Right are 
no longer willing to observe the unexpressed compromise 
under which alone a Legislature that no longer represents 
the country can continue in being, or by the motives of per- 
sonal ambition attributed to him by the Legitimist papers, is 
not of much moment on this score. By whichever road it 
has been reached, it is still the conclusion of a very able and 
cool-headed politician—a politician who is exceedingly un- 
likely to have taken such a step without having fully counted 
the cost. M. Grfvy probably intends it in the first instance as 
a warning to M. Tiers that he may try the patience of the 
Republican party too far. They have submitted to see the 
| country governed by an Assembly in which the majority 

refuses to dissolve because it knows that it has no 
|chance of being returned again. 


Their reason for this 
submission has been the fact that, though the Assembly itself 


“ changes” as rendering it impossible for him to occupy his 
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is reactionary, it consents to govern through an Executive 
which is not reactionary. But of late the Government has 
allowed its antagonism to the dominant temper of the Assembly 
to become obscured. M. Duraure’s speeches and M. DE 
Govutarp’s acts have all looked towards the Right. It is 
one thing to submit to an Assembly which is under the thumb 
of M. Tuters, and another thing to submit to an Assembly 
which has M. Tuzers under its thumb. In the first case its 
reactionary leanings are of no importance. They do not in- 
fluence the action of the Government, and consequently they 
leave no mark in the country. In the second case, it becomes 
extremely difficult to say how important they are, because the 
correctness of the estimate will altogether depend upon the 
extent to which the Government is influenced by the Assembly. 
In reality, it may be very slightly influenced ; but if the Re- 
publican party is constantly examining the question, and try- 
ing to regulate its relations with the Government by the result 
of this examination, observation will more and more tend to 
become suspicion, and suspicion to become open enmity. 


As yet M. Grévy’s warning has had no effect upon 
M. Tuters. The debate on the Lyons municipality was re- 
sumed on Thursday, and M. pe Goutarp announced that the 
Government would accept the Bill introduced by M. DE 
Meavux. The object of this Bill is to assimilate the govern- 
ment of Lyons to the government of Paris. The Mayor is 
to be removed and his office isto be abolished. The city will be 
placed under the control of the Prefect of the Rhone, as Paris 
is under the control of the Prefect of the Seine, and the 
Government will nominate the Mayors and Adjoints of the 
several arrondissements into which Lyons is divided. ‘To 
apply this system to Lyons in 1873 isa very much stronger 
measure than to apply it to Paris in 1871. Paris had just 
been the theatre of an insurrection based on the municipal 
principle, and the withdrawal of the right of self-government 
might be regarded as the natural penalty of the sin. But the 
withdrawal of the right of self-government from Lyons has 
no such obvious justification. Troublesome as the municipality 
has been, it has never been in arms against the Assembly ; and 
M. Tuiers declared not long since that the defeat of the Com- 
munists was in part owing to the support which it rendered 
him at a time when, without that support, it would have been 
impossible for him to concentrate his troops upon Paris. The 
attack comes with peculiar ill grace from the Right, because 
they have constituted themselves in an especial manner the 
champions of decentralization, and to interpret decentraliza- 
tion so as to exclude the great towns from its operation is 
avowedly to legislate for purely party purposes. On more 
than one occasion, however, an unmistakable declaration on 
the part of a Minister has been merely the overture to an 
equally unmistakable, but quite opposite, declaration on the 
part otf M. Tuiers. It is not impossible that this convenient 
practice will once more be resorted to. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND MR. FAWCETT. 


N indefensible blunder in tactics has apparently been 
rewarded with undeserved success. There were obvious 
reasons why the Government should wish to hear no more of 
Mr. Fawcett’s Bill in the shape which it wore down to 
Wednesday last. It proposed to reorganize the University of 
Dublin in a manner which the Prime Minister had again and 
again declared to be inadmissible. The alterations which 
Mr. Fawcetr had made since the Bill was introduced had 
done nothing to meet this initial objection. The constitu- 
tion of the Council of Organization, however good it might be 
in itself, was vitiated from the Ministerial point of view by 
the fact that it neither gave Roman Catholics any immediate 
share in the management of the University, nor provided any 
means by which they might receive a University education 
without sacrificing their religious convictions. ‘The elements 
of which this Council of Organization was to be composed were 
more various on paper than in reality. In addition to seven 
Fellows of Trinity College elected by the Fellows, there were to 
be four Professors elected by the Professors and four graduates 
of the University elected by the uates. But inasmuch 
as the University of Dublin has hitherto had no existence 
outside Trinity College, its professors and graduates are only 
fragments of Trinity College under another name. It is part 


of the alleged grievance of the Roman Catholic laity that 
the constitution of Trinity College is such that the great 
majority of them cannot conscientiously send their sons there. 
If they were already there in numbers sufficient to make Mr. 
Fawcert’s Council of Organization an adequate governing body 
for a University comprehending Irishmen of all creeds, the 
existence of this grievance would be disproved by the very 


means taken to remedy it. On Mr. Fawcerr’s own showing, 
the object of the constructive parts of his Bill was to make the 
University of Dublin thus generally available, and if the Bill 
had been fairly worked, it is quite possible that another genera- 
tion of the Catholic youth of Ireland would have won their 
proportionate share both of University and Collegiate 
honours, and thus commanded the elections to the Council. 
But what is to happen during the interval which must be 
allowed for before this other generation has grown up? Trust, 
says Mr. Fawcett, to the theological fairness of a governing 
body mainly composed of Protestants, or at most containing a 
few Catholics through the operation of the cumulative vote. 
Mr. Guapstone rightly holds that to give this answer to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland is only to add insult to injury. 


There are good reasons, however, why Mr. GLADSTONE 
should not care to insist on this aspect of the subject an 
further just at present. He has been beaten by the Irish 
themselves in a generous and energetic effort to throw 
open to Irish Catholics the advantages of a University educa- 
tion. In making this effort he risked a separation from many 
of his ordinary supporters, and it must always be doubtful 
whether, if his Irish University Bill had been read a second 
time, this separation would not have become a fact before the 
Bill left Committee. This possible schism in the Liberal 
party was averted by the sudden defection of the Irish vote, 
and Mr. Guapstone naturally did not wish to revive the 
thought of it by any fresh declaration of principles as regards 
University education in Ireland. Yet, if Mr. Fawcett had 
asked the House to read his Bill a second time in its complete 
form, it is difficult to see how such a declaration could have been 
avoided. Ministers could not have absented themselves from 
the division nor have contented themselves with giving a silent 
vote. We find no fault, therefore, with Mr. GLapstone for 
wishing that Mr. Fawcertt’s Bill should be got rid of for the 
Session. Indeed the wish must have been shared by every Liberal 
who did not wish to see the divisions already existing in the 
Ministerial majority increased for no better purpose than to 
pass a measure which would not have brought the question 
any nearer to a definitive settlement. But we find great fault 
with Mr. Giapstone for the means he had recourse to in 
order to shelve the Bill. The technicality of his plea that Mr. 
Fawcett ought to give fresh notice of the first reading of a 
Bill which had been in every member’s hands for nearly a 
fortnight, and which did not differ in any essential particular— 
in any particular, that is to say, which involved principles 
—from the Bill originally introduced, was too transparent to 
impose upon anybody. The Irish members had not done him 
such good service that he need have constituted himself their 
champion or condescended to a quibble to secure them an 
additional chance of talking the Bill out. However interested 
he may have been in getting rid of the measure, he ought to 
have been so much the more on his guard against allowing 
his personal wishes to lead him into atlything like sharp 
practice. The rules of the House and the watchfulness of the 
Speaker are sufficient guarantees against any section of the 
House being really taken by surprise, and considering how 
remote Mr. Fawcett’s chance of carrying his Bill through 
this Session appeared a week ago, the plea that the Irish 
members must not be deprived of their opportunity of voting 
against the first reading was not one that could be set up 
except as a scarcely disguised expedient for gaining time at 
any cost. 


As matters turned out, however, Mr. Guapstone’s error 
seems to have been more profitable to him than a strict 
adherence to the paths of virtue could have been. 
From Mr. Fawcert’s point of view, the sacrifice 
he has made in abandoning the constructive clauses 
of his Bill is a very great one. He gives up, for this 
Session at all events, the chance of associating his name 
with the settlement of a question which has baffled suc- 
cessive Governments and overturned the most powerful 
Minister of modern times. He gives up the chance of throw- 
ing a formidable obstacle in the way of any future attempt to 
settle this question on a different basis from that which he 
advocates. ‘The passing of his Bill in its complete form might 
in no way have contributed towards satisfying the Irish Ca- 
tholics ; but it would have rendered it very much more difficult 
to make any further attempt to satisfy them. If the University 
of Dublin had been provided with the governing body con- 
templated in his Bill, future Governments would have had an 
excuse for saying, Let us wait and see how the exist- 
ing constitution works before we devise another, even 
though that other may in itself be a better one. All 
this Mr. Fawcerr has surrendered. Neither his love 
for Mr. Giapsrone. nor his dread of causing divisions 
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in the Liberal party, is likely to have been great enough 
to induce him to act in this way, unless there had been 
some other reason behind; and that other reason can hardly 
have been anything but the conviction that the whole Bill must 
suffer shipwreck unless he consented to lighten it of one half 
of its provisions. The amount of necessary business that has 
to be got through is so great that no Bill which is looked 
coldly on by the Government has any prospect of becoming 
law this Session. Mr. Guapstone’s action on Friday week 
may have helped to bring home to Mr. Fawcetr’s mind the 
fact that his Bill was looked coldly on by the Government, 
and, in so far as it did so, it served to get Mr. GLADSTONE out 
of a dilemma from which a more creditable policy might have 
failed to extricate him. 

As the Bill now stands, any serious opposition can scarcely 
be looked for. Trinity College wishes to be released from 
the obligation of imposing religious tests upon its Fellows, 
and no one can have any interest in preventing it from 
getting its own way. Under any possible solution of the 
Irish University difficulty, this measure of emancipation would 
be included. Tests were abolished in Trinity College by 
the Government Bill; they are abolished by the Bill which 
Mr. Heron purposes to bring forward in the form of a string 
of amendments to Mr. Fawcett’s Bill; they would probably 
be abolished by Cardinal CuLLen’s own Bill, if his Eminence 
had a seat in the House of Lords and were competent to in- 
troduce Bills in person. No theory of endowment can make 
it reasonable to endow a religion against its will, and since 
even the disestablished Church of Ireland no longer wishes the 
connexion between itself and Trinity College to be maintained, 
it would be an obvious impertinence for Parliament to insist 
on maintaining a union which is repudiated by both parties. 
It is something to have one half of a troublesome question 
disposed of, and this advantage the Session of 1873 seems 
really to have in store. The fact that the Bill was allowed to 
be read a first time between two and three o’clock on Friday 
morning may be taken to show that the hostility of the Irish 
members as well as of the Ministry is appeased by the sacrifice 
to which Mr. Fawcett has consented; and even if they should 
resort from habit to their usual tactics, the possibility of talk- 
7s = a measure supported by the Government is extremely 

r. 


THE JUDICATURE BILL. 


was almost a matter of course that the Judicature Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee, and one need 
not seek any explanation beyond what the nature of the 
subject supplies to account for the facility with which the 
Lorp CuHaNceLtor yielded to Lord Catrns’s suggestion. 
Multitudes of details, of which many rise almost to the rank 
of leading principles, have to be moulded into shape before a 
measure for the reconstitution of all our courts of justice can 
be safely passed, and it is of vital importance that the dis- 
cussion required for this purpose should take place in the 
House of Lords. There are not now many subjects of legis- 
lation on which the House of Commons will allow the Upper 
House to take the lead, but this is unquestionably one of them. 
As the Bill leaves the Lords it may be expected to pass with 
but little alteration, for only a small minority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people would profess to have given any 
serious consideration to the subject, and the opinions of lawyers 
cannot be expected to command that deference in the Lower 
House which the Peers habitually pay to the eminent 
phalanx of Law Lords who guide their deliberations on pro- 
fessional questions. The Bill will go down to the Commons 
simply as a Government measure which all good Liberals will 
support mainly on the authority of the legal wisdom and 
experience which will have been brought to bear upon it in 
the Upper House. 

We deeply regret to find that Lord Cairns has given in 
his adhesion to the timid counsels of the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
and has pronounced it impossible at the present day to pass 
any but a confessedly inadequate measure. That the existing 
severance of the Common Law and Equity Courts should be 
maintained in practice while it is abolished in theory, Lord 
Cairns, in common with the Lorp CHANCELLOR, seems to 
deplore as an inevitable misfortune. So at least we interpret 
this passage in his speech :—“I quite agree with those who 
“ hold that there never can be a complete fusion of Law and 
“ Equity till the distinction between them is abolished; but 
“as regardsthe present day, I believe my noble and learned 
“ friend is right in the course he has adopted. He has taken 
“as large a Sones be taken at the present time.” We 
are not insensible to the difference between the points of view 


of those who criticize and those whose duty it is to legislate, but 
after every allowance for such considerations, we are utterly 
unable to comprehend why men who can wield the overpower- 
ing influence possessed by Lord Setzorne and Lord Cairns 
should be so wanting in the courage of their opinions 
as to concur in recommending a measure which both 
alike admit to be unequal to the occasion. That there 
is a lion in the path we must assume from the shrink- 
ing hesitation of our reforming champions; but what 
are the features of the formidable monster, and why it should 
strike such terror into such hearts, we can neither discover 
from anything which has passed in debate, nor picture to our- 
selves by any force of imagination. However, the fiat has 
gone forth that we are to have a scheme of Law Reform con- 
fessedly imperfect, a fusion which shall be at least as much 
nominal as real; and we are told to console ourselves with the 
hope that what begins with the semblance only of unity will 
one day clothe itself with reality, that a measure which 
cripples and narrows the expansive jurisdiction of Equity by 
hard and fast limitations of authority will result in ultimate 
freedom, and that the jurisprudence created by a line of illus- 
trious Chancellors will thrive and grow the better for being 
handed over to the fostering care of Courts which have yet 
to acquire the principles ingrained in the course of centuries 
into the mind of the Court of Chancery, We would 
gladly indulge such hopes, if all experience did not teach us 
that they must prove delusions. Howa measure which begins 
in imperfection is gradually to develop a perfect and harmo- 
nious system of legal administration we have not found a 
word to explain. ‘The broad view of the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
is intelligible enough to those who can condone the fatal error 
of giving a distinctive character to each of the divisional 
Courts. He says in effect that so long as you have distinct tri- 
bunals the true division will be, not between Courts which apply 
Common Law doctrines and Courts which apply Equity doc- 
trines, but between Courts of litigation and Courts of adminis- 
tration; and accordingly he proposes to constitute three divi- 
sions exclusively for purposes of litigation, and one as nearly 
as may be exclusively for administrative work. On this 
principle all litigation, whether involving legal or equitable 
doctrines, is intended as a rule to be led into the Common 
Law Courts; while all admin:stration such as has hitherto been 
entrusted to the Courts of Chancery, Bankruptcy, and Admi- 
ralty, is to be dealt with by what will remain of the old Court 
of the Chancellors. There is a certain symmetry about this 
plan which would be pretty enough in appearance if any 
such distinction of Courts were needed at all, and if the 
object of the measure were to found a new set of 
tribunals for a country wholly devoid of juridical traditions. 
But even in such a case a sounder method of distributing 
business would be to assign in practice administrative work to 
one (or, if need be, more than one) judge of each division, and 
so to preserve the requisite harmony between the doctrines 
applied in litigious and administrative suits by the constant 
supervision of the entire divisional Court. 


In the actual problem with which the Legislature has to 
deal, considerations of a much weightier kind come into play. 
If it were conceded that one complete division should be 
engrossed with administrative work, it would not follow that 
the whole experience in Equity learning which is to be found 
on the Bench should be absorbed by this one Court, and that 
the only tribunals to which litigants are to be allowed access 
should be carefully purged of any taint of Equity traditions. 
The Lorp CnanceLLor in framing his scheme found at his 
disposal a certain amount of judicial power, of which three- 
fourths had been evolved out of Common Law traditions, and 
one-fourth only out of what we cannot help calling the higher 
traditions of Equity jurisprudence. Is it not a thritt- 
less use of such materials to withdraw the whole of 
your specially developed Equity power from the field of 
litigation in order to use it up entirely in the narrower field 
of administration, and to leave nothing with which to leaven 
the old Common Law Courts? But it is as vain to argue 
with the masters of many votes as with the masters of many 
legions, and it will be more profitable now to consider how 
the mischief which we are told cannot be cured “at the 
“present day ” may be mitigated, if not from the first, at any 
rate in some distant future. 

It is not easy indeed to see how any sufficient mitigation 
is to be secured, but Lord Cairns has indicated two direc- 
tions in which some improvement may be made in the 
Bill. One—and the most important—of these points to a 
radical change in the procedure laid down by the schedule 
of the Bill, the other to the preservation of the Chan- 
cellor’s presidency over the Court of Chancery. The subject 
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of procedure calls for more detailed consideration than we 
can give to it at present, but we propose to recur to it at 

early day. The proposed withdrawal of the Lord Chan- 
cellor from his ancient Court is a provision to which it is 
difficult to assign any motive except the desire to give to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench a predominance which it has never 
yet enjoyed, and which it would be inconsistent with 
the dignity of a Lord Chancellor to submit to. Nothing 
perhaps could more clearly show that the limitation of 
the Court of Chancery to administrative work is under- 
stood as a degradation of its once supreme authority 
than the necessity which it has been supposed to imply of 
placing it under the presidency of a judge of rank inferior to 
that of the Chancellor; and, though we do not attach the same 
importance to matters of sentiment which the Bill seems to 
ascribe to them, it does strike us as unfortunate that the 
prestige of the Court of Chancery should be lowered at the 
moment when its power is to be taken away, and when prestige 
alone will remain to encourage the gradual assimilation of the 
doctrines of Equity by Courts which have hitherto known 
them only as amateurs, and whose judicial habits and in- 
stincts have been formed in a very different school. It is a 
strange time to destroy the primacy of the Court of Chancery 
when it is desired to establish on a surer footing the primacy 
of Equity jurisprudence. We trust that Lord Cairns will 
not falter in his resolution to save what he describes as “ the 
“ life and essence” of the Chancellor’s Court. 

In truth, it will be found on examination that this projected 
divorce of the Chancellor and his ancient Court is but a single 
part of one grave misconception which pervades the whole 
treatment of the so-called second division of the High Court. 
The grouping together of the Equity tribunals in one division 
is founded altogether on a false analogy. The Courts of 
the Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellors are 
for all practical p as much distinct divisions as the 
Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. It 
may be said, no doubt, that historically and theoretically the 
Vice-Chancellors are mere deputies of the Lord Chancellor ; 
but in substance the Chancellor and the Lords Justices are 
dudges of Appeal only, and each Vice-Chancellor has an in- 
dependent primary jurisdiction. A cause, it is true, may be 
once for all transferred from one Vice-Chancellor to another, 
as under the new scheme it may be transferred from the Queen’s 
Bench to the Exchequer; but, to whatever Court it may be en- 
trusted for the time being, the other Vice-Chancellors have no 
shred of jurisdiction over it, and cannot make the simplest inter- 
locutory order. It is only because the Vice-Chancellors have 
been single-seated judges, and consequently few in number, 
that the idea of combining them into one division has been 
suggested. The truer analogy would have been to create a 
division out of each Court of primary jurisdiction in Equity, 
as well as at Law, and to appoint judges enough to enable 
them to escape in future the reproach of sending serious 
matters of law to Chief Clerks, and deciding matters of 
fact without hearing witnesses in open court. All and 
more than all that is now done by the two official 
examiners, backed by hosts of special examiners appointed for 
particular causes, ought, as every one admits, to be done by the 
Court itself, and the Bill, though it leaves a certain option in 
the matter of evidence, evidently intends that wivd voce 
evidence should be used in every case of real conflict. If 
this direction is not meant to be as nominal as some other 
parts of the Bill, a Vice-Chancellor’s Court will require nearly, 
if not quite, as many judges as any Common Law division. 
No one can seriously dispute this, or can fail to see the only 
remedy; but suggestions in this direction are, we imagine, 
among the things not to be listened to “in the present day,” 
and the Court of Chancery is, according to the scheme of the 
Bill, to be condemned by its insufficient strength to go on as 
of old, trying facts by affidavit evidence, and to submit for 
ever to a reproach which it is not allowed to wipe away. The 
historical accidents by which suitors in Chancery have been 
denied the inestimable advantage of a fair trial of facts are 
well enough known; but why this grievous blot on the juris- 
diction of the Chancellor should be practically: stereotyped in 
the modern edition of the Judicature of England passes the 
skill of men who are not politicians to comprehend. 


THE RUSSIAN: EXPEDITION TO KHIVA. 
fhe official exposition of the motives which have caused 
the Russian expedition to Khiva is a dignified, temperate, 
and becoming State paper; and, like State papers in general, 
it contains so much of the truth as suits the immediate pur- 


pose. The document is addressed, not to the enemy, but to 


the Governments of Europe, and principally to the Power 
which is most directly interested in the affairs of Central Asia. 
The facts which are recapitulated will be recognized as pro- 
bable and familiar by all who are, through experience or study, 
acquainted with Indian history. The Russian Government 
has, according to the official statement, desired to acquire only 
a peaceful and civilizing influence in the regions bordering on 
its Asiatic dominions; but it has been incessantly thwarted 
by the ignorance and prejudice of half-civilized tribes. Where 
proposed treaties of commerce have been rejected, more 
stringent methods of extending trade have been adopted ; and 
it is alleged that Bokhara and some more distant States are 
gradually reconciling themselves to friendly intercourse with 
their powerful neighbour; Khiva alone, the most westward of 
the Khanates, has maintained its hostile attitude and its 
predatory habits. Protected tribes of Kirghese have been 
sometimes attacked by freebooters from Khiva, or they have 
been tempted to rebel against the paramount power; and the 
ruler of Khiva has been capricious and disrespectful in the 
conduct of his diplomatic relations with the Governor- 
General of Turkestan. For these and other reasons it has 
been thought necessary to take vigorous measures for bringing 
the contumacious Government and people to reason; nor can 
there be any doubt that, sooner or later, the supremacy of 
Russia will be established. Some of the converging forces 
which are moving from several different directions through 
the desert will probably meet under the walls of the capital, 
which is wholly unable to resist the attack of a regular force. 
The remainder will pause at different parts of the route 
to keep the warlike tribes of the neighbourhood in order. The 
irregular horsemen who form the army of Khiva will give the 
Russian commanders some trouble by attempting to interrupt 
their communications; but the most experienced officers of the 
Empire have been consulted on the preparations, and the 
generals in command fully understand the nature of the 
obstacles which must be encountered. At the worst Russia 
could, in the event of an unexpected failure, organize without 
difficulty in succession a dozen similar expeditions in equal 
force. The Government is not likely to be wanting in 
persistence and resolution; and ultimately victory must re- 
main with the combatant who can rely on a practically inex- 
haustible reserve. 

As Sir Henry Rawzinson lately explained to the Geo- 
graphical Society, the gravest difficulties will commence when 
the Russian army has taken possession of Khiva. The victors 
will have to choose between the retention and the evacuation 
of their conquest; and either course presents serious incon- 
venience. During the recent negotiations the English Govern- 
ment was assured that the Russian army would retire when 
its objects were accomplished, and that it was not the purpose 
of Russia to reduce Khiva to the condition of a province. It 
is remarkable that the pledge is not renewed in the proclama- 
tion or manifesto which is addressed to the Russian nation 
and to Europe; and the newspapers of St. Petersburg 
—— assume that their Government will repudiate 

e formal promises of Count ScHouvaLorr. Perhaps it may 
have been deemed inexpedient to remind the Russian people 
that the Emperor could regulate his policy by any other 
consideration than his own sense of expediency and jus- 
tice. The extension of the Empire is popular with 
all Russian politicians. Although the mass of the people is 
habitually averse to war, and probably indifferent to ex- 
ternal affairs, those who hold and form whatever public 
opinion exists in Russia require no apology for any enterprise 
which tends to national aggrandizement, and possibly they 
might resent the publication of any promise which might 
seem to have been given in deference to the jealousy of a 
foreign Government. If, notwithstanding the diplomatic 
communications which have taken place, the interests of 
Russia seem to require the permanent occupation of Khiva, 
excuses will be easily found for the postponement of the 
evacuation. The safety of the army is the first object of 
military commanders; and, if it were explained that the 
maintenance of a garrison at Khiva was indispensable to the 
safety of the frontier forts, no foreign Power could with any 
effect question the declaration of the Russian Government. 
On the other hand, it seems probable that at the time of 
Count ScHovuva.orr’s mission to England the scheme 
of the expedition was confined to“an advance to ‘be 
followed by an early retirement from the capital. The 
final decision will depend in a great degree on the result of 
the impending campaign, and on the experience which will be 
acquired during its course. If the Khanate is annexed to the 
Russian Empire, it will be necessary to hold the capital and 
the rich district around it in sufficient force to suppress any 
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sudden insurrection. The supplies of a garrison might 
perhaps be provided from the neighbouring country; but 
until the population is finally pacified the communications 
with other Russian provinces will be liable to frequent inter- 
ruption. ‘The objection to retirement after defeating and 
punishing the contumacious Government is that the backward 
movement of an invader is naturally, and for the most part 
justly, attributed to his inability to protect his conquest. Ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Raw inson, the return of and 
Norr to India after the second occupation of Cabul was regarded 
both by the Afghans and by the subjects of the Company as an 
acknowledgment of defeat; and well-informed observers attri- 
bute the mutiny which occurred fifteen years afterwards to the 
loss of military reputation which resulted from the final 
evacuation of Afghanistan. It is difficult to understand how 
the Khan of Kurva can be compelled to perform the obligations 
of any treaty which he may sign, except by a renewal of the 
pressure which extorts his original assent. As long as he is 
independent, he and his successors will not fail on every 
opportunity to display their hostility to Russia. 
The stress which is laid in the official proclamation on the 
extension of commerce need not be literally construed; nor 
is it reasonable to expect that Englishmen should sympathize 
with the peculiar character of Russian projects for the ad- 
vancement of trade. Commercial treaties between Russia 
and the half-civilized States of Central Asia are directed much 
less to the removal of artificial impediments and to the pro- 
tection of traders than to the establishment of a close 
monopoly in favour of the dear and second-rate manufactures 
of the Empire. If the terms of the treaties which have already 
been concluded were examined, it would probably appear 
that the main object is the exclusion of the English products 
which might reach Central Asia by way of Hindostan. If the 
local Governments were learned in political economy, they 
would find that they have covenanted to exclude themselves 
from the cheapest market; but perhaps they might find con- 
solation in their own purpose of giving the treaties the laxest 
possible construction. The general prevalence of the Russian 
commercial system, including high duties on goods from any 
other producing country, would differ but slightly from the 
establishment of political sovereignty. The provisions of the 
treaties could only be enforced by Russian functionaries, who 
would necessarily control all commercial intercourse. There 
is no ground for moral indignation against a political and 
commercial system which was first adopted on a large scale 
by England, though it has been of late years abandoned as 
unsound. The Indian Government deserves credit for its purpose 
of concluding more liberal treaties with the States in Central 
Asia which are still really or nominally independent. The 
Envoy from the Aratich Guazge has been courteously re- 
ceived by the Viceroy, and Mr. Forsyt is to accompany 
him on his return from Constantinople, for the purpose of 
negotiating a commercial treaty with Yarkand. It is not 
known that any English commercial interest will be affected 
by the Russian conquest of Khiva. It is a cause for regret 
that the caution of the English Government and the 
suspicious policy of Russia will render the acquisition of 
accurate information on the affairs of Khiva difficult or un- 
attainable. The invitation to an English officer to accompany 
the expedition has been courteously declined, and the Russian 
Government has politely but positively refused permission to 
an enterprising newspaper Correspondent to record the current 
history of the campaign. The official reasons for the refusal 
are founded on the inconvenience of having to protect 
civilians, who in this instance would have given the authorities 
little trouble. It has probably been thought undesirable to 
invite a witness of possible reverses, or of the imperfections 
which are found in every military organization. The Russian 
Government is using an undoubted right, and it would be 
idle to impeach its decision; but the probable success of the 
campaign will be less perfectly appreciated in the absence of 
an impartial observer. nee 


SPAIN. 

5 gn age hoped that the social and political anarchy of 

Spain only reaches to a limited depth below the surface. 
Historians have often commented on the strange persistence 
of ordinary habits of pleasure and business through every 
revolutionary crisis. Even in the darkest days of the Reign 
of Terror men cultivated their lands and bought and sold in 
the markets; nor were luxurious enjoyments suspended when 
they were rendered possible by circumstances. The i 
are accustomed to regard their Government with little respect, 


in politicians. It is probable that nine-tenths of the population 
acquiesce in the Republic as an untoward necessity, and that 
they are profoundly indifferent to the question whether it shall 
be called Unitarian or Federal. If the finances are in hopeless 
disorder, there is the satisfaction of remembering that the 
foreign creditor will be the chief sufferer ; and the mishaps of 
persons in office who may happen to come into collision with 
the caprices of the mob attract neither sympathy nor interest 
beyond the walls of the great towns. ‘The civil war is for the 
present confined to the Northern provinces; and Federalism is so 
far indigenous and universal that an Andalusian is not likely 
to trouble himself with the disorders and sufferings of Catalonia. 
Against a foreign enemy all Spaniards would probably be 
disposed, as in the days of NaPoLeon, to unite; but fortu- 
nately modern Governments have learned the useful lesson 
that little is to be got by meddling with the quarrels of their 
neighbours. If Spanish factions think fit to decide their 
quarrels by arms, they will meet neither with help nor with 
impediment from abroad. As long as demagogues confine 
themselves to talk, they will produce no deep impression on the 
country ; but it is impossible to conjecture the results which 
might follow from a general attack upon property. In former 
times the army finally settled every dispute, and the country 
acquiesced in the predominance of the successful military 
leader, until he also in turn was driven from power by a 
rival of the same character. The consequence was that 
during the reign of Isaspetta II., in spite of perpetual viola- 
tions of constitutional right, Spain increased more rapidly in 
material prosperity than any other part of Europe. The 
country is far richer and more populous than at the close of 
the old Carlist war ; and aserious interruption of national pro- 
gress will disturb the general complacency. The only mode 
of saving such a society which has been invented will sooner 
or later be applied. The Republican Government of Madrid 
has already appealed for aid to Serrano, and if he and his 
military colleagues can find any forces to obey them, they will 
be masters of their Republican employers. 

No native or foreigner seems to attach any definite meaning 
to the Federalism which is unanimously professed by clamo- 
rous patriots. Even the London agitators who are always 
watching for an opportunity of welcoming the establishment 
of Republican institutions have suspended their expressions 
of sympathy for the present Spanish Government until they 
know whether it may not be possible to address their con- 
gratulations to more disreputable successors. FIGUERAS, 
CasTeLaR, and Pr y Marzat are all Federal Republicans, 
but the Prpre Minister was obliged to return from Barcelona 
without pacifying the revolutionary rabble. In Malaga and 
other towns the Federal Republic already exists, if 
Federalism consists in utter disregard of all central authority. 
If ardent Republicans were devoted to Scriptural studies, a 
precedent for the condition to which Spain is approaching 
might be found in those passages of the Book of Judges 
which record the state of Israel as often as there was an inter- 
regnum between two recognized deliverers. It will probably 
be useless to convoke a constituent Cortes to meet at Madrid. 
The electors will not be allowed to vote freely, and the candi- 
dates will be pledged not to exercise to the detriment of in- 
dependent provinces the powers of national legislation with 
which they will be nominally invested. The Spaniards are 
not sufficiently advanced in the theory and practice of constitu- 
tional government to submit to the authority of their ownchosen 
representatives. At Madrid there is a municipality, elected 
probably by universal suffrage, which has lately incurred the 
wrath of the more active section of its constituents. The mob 
has called on the municipality to resign, and, on its refusal, 
the leading demagogues have determined that the recalcitrant 
corporation must be responsible for the consequences which 
must ensue. In the same manner the Commune of Paris, 
after offering to release the prisoners whom it had kidnapped, 
on certain conditions, announced that M. Tiers was ex- 
clusively responsible for the murders which the insurgents 
proceeded deliberately to perpetrate. A revolutionary mob 
can never be made to understand that some hundreds or 
thousands of armed men are not entitled to speak in the name 
of a community which is regularly represented in a legisla- 
tive or in a municipal body. It is possible that the Ministers 
may still have sufficient influence to prevent a collision in 
Madrid ; but they have themselves been indebted to the mob 
for their victory over their Progressist opponents, At no 
distant time it will be necessary for the Government to 
employ force, if indeed it has any disciplined body of 
at its di ; and the first shot which is fired in the attempt 
to restore order will destroy the popularity of the Republican 
orators who are for the moment at the head of affairs, The 


and long experience has taught them not to place confidence 
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short-sighted people of Madrid have forgotten, in their zeal for | 


the Federal Republic, that one of the first objects of the | 
genuine Federalists will be to deprive of all its privileges the 
capital of the 
The Carlists have lately made some though the | 
petty scale of the campaign is illustrated by the importance 
which is attached to the capture of a little town and of a few | 
hundred rifles. It remains to be seen whether the in- 
surrection has any strength the limits of the provinces 
where it has long been a chronic malady. Probably neither 
the mass of the Carlists nor their adversaries trouble them- 
selves with the principles which have been consistently professed 
by the Pretender as by his far-off cousin of France. It is 
scarcely to be expected that French Legitimists would, 
in the event of the death of the present head of the 
dynasty, remember that Cuartes of Spain is his nearest 
heir. A Spaniard would be intolerable even to the most 
bigoted French devotee of hereditary succession; but 
the doctrines which Don Cartos professes are rigidly 
orthodox. He has never promised to confer on his future 
subjects any kind of constitutional government; and he is 
firmly resolved to maintain all the pretensions of the clergy 
and the Pope. The petty war in the North, like conflicts on 
a larger scale, causes the combatants to forget the nature of the 
quarrel in which they are fighting; but if in some strange 
combination of circumstances it seemed likely that the Pre- 
tender would seat himself on the throne, it would be impos- 
sible not to recognize the fact that an absolute Monarchy 
was, after an interval of fifty years, to be deliberately 
re-established. Even Spaniards like the sound and the name 
of freedom, though they may be indifferent to the 
substance. There is no stronger proof of the chaotic state of 
Spain since the proclamation of the Republic than the re- 
ported fact that many military officers and politicians in civil 
life are beginning to incline to the cause of Don Car.os. 
As no other claimant of the Crown is in the field, even the 
obsolete representative of despotism is beginning to be adopted 
as a symbol of order and government. 1t would, in truth, be 
better to have a king, though he might be the most bigoted 
and incapable of rulers, than to break up into a cluster of 
little States and independent towns in accordance with the 
theory of the extreme Federalists. Don Car.os and his pre- 
decessors have so far complied with the popular demand as 
to recognize the special privileges of the provinces in which 
their cause has consequently been to a certain extent popular ; 
but an exceptional position allowed to ancient provinces 
bounded by well defined frontiers is more intelligible than 
a license to every petty district to set up a Republican 
Government of its own. In the great French Revolution 
patriotism took the opposite course of asserting with blood- 
thirsty zeal the unity of the State. When mobs are supreme 
it matters little what principles they support in their own 
characteristic manner. The fragmentary rumours which 
arrive from day to day by telegraph indicate the existence of 
a Carlist.faction in places which might have been supposed 
to ene various shades of Liberal opinion. As far 
south as Valencia the arrest of a Carlist agent is said 
to have been followed by an engagement which is described 
as sanguinary, although it also appears that only one or 
two lives were lost. At the same date the rabble of 
Barcelona was clamouring for the blood of the unhappy 
officer who had been surprised and defeated by the Carlists 
at Berga. ‘The missionaries of the city were expecting the 
arrival of a large supply of arms from Madrid, which will be 
available in the hands of the Volunteers for the purpose of 
violence and rapine, The Oarlists have nothing to fear from 
the armed patriots, who seem likely to render town life in 
Spain utterly intolerable to the peaceable and respectable 


part of the community. ~ ~ ~~ ~— 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE PRESS. < 
_ House of Commons was occupied during a consider- 
able part of Thursday ing in considering whether 
certain expressions employed by the Pall Mall Gazette in criti- 
cizing the conduct of some Irish members should be treated 
as a Breach of Privilege. “ It was not surprising,” said the 
Pall Mall, “that the Irish Ultramontane members should 
“ resort to every quibble discoverable in the technicalities of 
“the law of Parliament to defeat or delay a measure like 
“ Mr. Fawcett’s, which cuts the ground from under their venal 
It.is impossible, 
we think, to contend that this language did not go beyend 
the limits of fair criticism. .A venal agitator is a man who 


| so generally the price of venali 


at once agitates and sells himself in order that he may reap a 


personal benefit from his agitation ; and although the expres- 
sion was probably not intended to convey that what the Ultra- 
montane members got by agitating was money, yet money is 
ity a writer would 
think it necessary to show that this was not what the Ultra- 
montane members sold themselves for, if he believed them to be 
pecuniarily honest. Whether Home Rulers can be fairly called 
disloyal is perhaps a more open question; for, although they 
maa proclaim that there is nothing disloyal in the cry for 
Home Rule, it is easy to contend that there is something in it 
very injurious to the Queen as the Head of the British 
Empire, and it is allowable to saddle politicians with the 
necessary consequences of their actsor words. All that can 
be said is that the language was too strong, and Mr. Guap- 
STONE expressed all that there was to say about it when he 
remarked that journalists have often to write very quickly and 
on very short notice, and that any injudicious expressions they 
may use ought to beviewed with proportionate indulgence. Most 
readers of the Pall Mall Gazette will feel themselves too much 
indebted to the spirited and vigorous language and thought of 
that journal to think that an accidental slip into over-harsh- 
ness of expression should be regarded as much of an offence. 
Still, as one of the very best safeguards against the evils of 
modern political society is to be found in a press rising to the 
highest level, and habitually writing with justice and caution, 
although with perfect frankness, it is for the public good that 
fair criticism should be bestowed on unfair criticism, and the 
better the journal the more worth while is it to check its 
errors. Mr. Munster gained all that he could gain by bringing 
the matter before the House, and by assuring himself that the 
House is quite as ready to do justice to Irish Ultramontanes 
as to any one else. To have gone further would have been a 
mistake. The House can only punish attacks on itself or 
its members by a process wholly inadequate and almost neces- 
sarily ludicrous. It can summon the printer and publisher to 
the bar, and hear two men, who have had no more real 
control than the doorkeepers of the House over the use of 
the expressions forming the subject of complaint, apologize for 
them, and explain that by “venal” meant “pure” agi- 
tation, and by “ noisy disloyalty” a meek attachment to the 
Throne. In order to save the House from going through such 
a farce, Mr. Disrae.i attempted to stop the discussion at its 
outset by suggesting that no Ultramontane members could be 
aggrieved, because no one knew that any members were Ultra- 
montanes. Jocosity needs success to be pardoned, and this 
jocose mode of shirking the question failed to please, and 
naturally begot an increase of seriousness and bitterness. 
Fortunately Mr. Guapstone had himself been attacked in the 
from ‘the Pall Mall read to the House, and as he was 
able to state that he did not in the least mind the attack, and 
generously hinted that people writing and judging in a hurry 
could not be expected to understand him, he was able to ask 
the Irish members to view their grievance with a similar in- 
dulgence. He added his experience to that of several mem- 
bers long accustomed to Parliamentary history in assuring 
Mr. Monster that he had nothing to gain by persevering ; and 
Mr. Monster desisted, and expressed hi satisfied—as he 
well might have been—with the reception accorded by the 
House to his repudiation of the charges made against him and 
his friends. 

The harmony of the House was, however, very nearly 
disturbed by a speech from the ATToRNEY-GENERAL, who 
attempted to show that the language complained of was not a 
Breach of Privilege. The argument of Sir Joun CoLeripGe 
was that it was no Breach of Privilege to say that members 
resorted to every quibble discoverable in the technicalities of 
thelaw of Parliament to defeat a particular measure, and thatthe 
further imputations on the Ultramontane members were not 
imputations on them in their capacity of members of Parlia- 
ment. A libel on a member of the House is not noticeable 
by the House unless it is a libel on him for something he does 
or says as a member of Parliament. It would, for example, 
be no Breach of Privilege to write of a member of the House 
that he was habitually engaged in promoting swindling com- 
panies. Now the agitation of the Ultramontane members, 
whether venal or not, could not be an agitation carried on 
by them as members, for agitation is a course of conduct 
carried on outside Parliament in order to influence it. Nor 
could the term “‘ disloyal” be applied to anything they had said’ 
or done in Parliament, as they would have been immediately 
rebuked by the Speaker for any approach within the walls of 
the Ilouse to disloyalty; and this notoriously had not hap- 
pened. ane ee of the House of Commons 
failed to un this exhibition of legal subtlety. 
Members regarded it as trifling with the subject, and so 
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strong was the feeling that there was at one time a strong 
inclination to force on a division, not that the printer 
or the publisher of the Pall Mall might be punished, but 
that it might be brought home to the Atrorney-GeneErRAL that 
the House did not adopt his view of Parliamentary law. It 
was, indeed, strange that the Atrorney-GENERAL could have 
failed to perceive that expressions neither of which was 
libellous in the Parliamentary sense when taken by itself 
might become so by being joined together. It is not libellous 
to say that members take advantage of every technicality to 
defeat a measure, for that is merely to say that they take, in 
their discretion, a particular course permitted by the forms of 
the House. Nor is it libellous in the Parliamentary sense to 
impute to a member bad conduct the region of which lies wholly 
without the House. But it is a very different thing to say 
that he takes a particular course in Parliament in order to 
facilitate or cover his bad conduct out of the House. There 
would be no meaning in regarding any libels as Breaches of 
Privilege if the House did not hold it libellous to say of a 
member that he was abusing the forms of the House to pre- 
vent the passage of a Bill against swindling companies, such 
as those he was habitually engaged in promoting. 


Mr. Ronayne, who is one of the latest and most ardent 
accessions to the supporters of Home Rule in the House, 
said that he was opposed to Mr. Munster’s motion because 
he would not do anything whatever to hinder the English 
press from writing about Ireland and Irishmen as the Pall Mail 
Gazette had done. He thought that the articles which appeared 
in the leading journals of England, reflecting the opinions 
and prejudices of the English people, were the strongest in- 
struments for promoting the agitation of Home Rule. As a 
matter of fact, he alleged that the effect of such articles had 
been admirable, and had done more to fan the flame of agitation 
for Home Rule than any of the unjust laws passed by England 
to the disadvantage of Ireland. The Irish, he said, are a proud 


and sensitive people, and they feel such things very keenly. }, 


There is a foundation of truth in Mr. Ronayne’s language. His 
countrymen have two peculiarities. They do not want 
justice, but sympathy, and they remember all that is done 
against them, and forget all that is done for them. The 
English way of criticizing political affairs, and Irish political 
affairs among others, is distasteful to them. When what is 
alleged to be an Irish grievance is brought under the con- 
sideration of the English public, the course taken is to examine 
into the question, toask how far it is a grievance, whether it 
is removable by legislation, what will be the consequences of 
removing it, and what are the characters and history of the 
men who are foremost in complaining of it. What the Irish 
would like is, that without inquiry or discussion they should 
be told that the Irish are a high-spirited and injured race, 
that Erin is always green, and that they may have any Bill 
passed they like to ask for. To find fault with them, and 
even to reason with them, is to incur their hostility. Nor do 
they like to give up lightly the delight of nursing their 
grievances, or to own that they have been well treated. They 
will dwell on the chance expressions of the Pall Mall as if 
they had been deliberately dictated by the whole of England, 
while they will forget the ready courtesy and respect with 
which the House of Commons received the complaint made by 
an Irish member whom those expressions aggrieved. We do 
not see much chance of this spirit dying away. Englishmen 
cannot change their habits. They wish to treat Ireland 
with exactly the same fairness and consideration with 
which they would treat Scotland or Lancashire, and when 
they are told that this is not enough for Ireland, they can 
only answer that they have no more to give. Some 
day, before very long, it is possible that Home Rule may be 
seriously discussed in the House of Commons, and the result 
of that discussion will, we have no doubt, be to show that, 
although there may be a measure of increased self-government 
which might be advantageously conceded to Ireland as well 
as to Scotland, and perhaps to English districts, yet this 
will be something very far short of what Irishmen fancy they 
mean when they talk of Home Rule; while to concede more 
would involve such a dissolution of the Empire that it would 
be far better to let Ireland set up as a separate State than for 
England to guarantee the external safety of a community 
acting on political principles to which Englishmen are con- 
sistently opposed. Ireland may perhaps get something 
out of the discussion of Home Rule; for the House of Com- 
mons has now more to do than it can do, and the discus- 
sion of Home Rule is as likely as anything else to lead to 
the abandonment by the House of a portion of its work. But 
this will not satisfy the Irish, and they will pass over what 


they get, and make a new grievance out of what they do not 
get; and we shall have once more to comfort ourselves with 
the maxim, now so sadly familiar to us, that justice will work 
its way even in Ireland in the long run. Unfortunately the 
run in Ireland is very long. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 


curious and important document nas been 
added to the records of the history of France during the 
eventful time ofj the siege of Paris. The Parliamentary Com- 
mission appointed to report on the acts of the Government of 
the 4th of September has obtained from M. Dréo, one of the 
Secretaries of that Government, a diary in which he entered 
the chief incidents of each Ministerial meeting. In giving up 
this diary to the Commission he stipulated that it should not 
be published as it was written, but only a summary given of 
its contents, as he considered it unfair to those who were then 
his superiors that statements as to what they had said and 
done should be exposed to general criticism when they had 
had no opportunity of revising what was written, and of 
judging whether a fair account of their transactions had been 
given by the Secretary. The Commission have kept their 
promise, and have only published what they term an analysis 
of the Secretary’s journal; but it is a very long and full 
analysis, and they evidently think this diary itself so interest- 
ing that they invite the Assembly at the end of their Report to 
order further revelations to be made on its authority in spite 
of the very proper scruples of M. Dréo. In one sense 
there is, of course, nothing very new in the materials now 
published, for the main outline of the history of the siege of 
Paris is known too fully and accurately to allow it to be pos- 
sible that any very unexpected additions should be made to 
it. The interest of this new document is principally a per- 
sonal one. It allows us to see the different characters, views, 
and wishes of the members of the Government, and it shows, 
not only how great were the difficulties the Ministry had to 
encounter, but also how far the overcoming or succumbing to 
these difficulties depended on the strength or weakness of 
each individual. The love of personal criticism, the malice, 
the ridicule, and the jealousy of enemies or friends, will find 
much to seize on in these extracts from the diary of M. Dréo. 
But it may be doubted whether the general opinion of the 
characters and performances of the chief members 
of that unfortunate Government will be much affected by 
them; and it may even be fairly contended that, if suffi- 
cient allowance is made for their inexperience and 
for the combination of adverse circumstances they had to 
face, the enterprising adventurers who, on the fall of the 
Empire, declared themselves the Government, come out of the 
disclosures made in this diary better than could have been 
expected. 

The history of the siege of Paris may be conveniently di« 
vided into three periods—the first extending from the formation 
of the Government on the 4th of September to the suppression 
of the outbreak of the 31st of October, the second extending to 
the failure of the great sortie at the beginning of December, 
and the third extending to the capitulation. The subjects 
which agitated and divided the Council of Ministers in the 
first period were the advisableness of having elections for a 
National Assembly held throughout France; the propriety of 
permitting municipal elections in Paris; the constitution of a 
delegated Government at Tours; and, aboveall, what was to 
be done with the extreme revolutionary leaders at Paris, and 
with dangerous journalists. On all these questions M. JuLEs 
Favre was the leader of the party of common sense and modera- 
tion. M. Picarp showed himself firm and even vehement, 
General Trocuu was always wavering, and GAMBeTra dominated 
all by his superior energy and breadth of view. Nothing 
indeed is more apparent through all the revelations of M. 
Dréo than the ascendency of Gambetta. His colleagues 
first yielded to him, then distrusted him, then finally quarrelled 
with him and ordered him to be arrested, but they seem never 
to have lost the feeling that he was a bigger man than any of 
them, and that even his mistakes did not much diminish his 
superiority. Among the leaders of the Reds FLourens gave 
the most trouble, and the Ministers were always debating 
what was to be done with him. He began by declaring him- 
self a colonel, which vexed General Trocuv, who naturally 
felt that, if it was open to popular orators to make themselves 
colonels, there was not much good in his being head of the 
army. Still neither Trocuu nor the Government ventured 
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summarily to reduce Fiourens into his proper obscurity, and 
TRocHU announced as a contrivance of meritorious ingenuity 
that he had devised a special dignity and office for FLourens, 
and had named him Major du rempart. But FLourens soon 
got tired of being a major, and once more created himself 
a colonel, and subsequently the Government had to consider 
whether he should be arrested, and it was decided that he should 
‘be arrested; but the Prefect of Police found that his agents 
could not get into the asylum of Belleville where Fiourens lived, 
and, as the Government did not venture to push the matter 
further, the Prefect of Police resigned. Journalism was also 
a thorn in the side of the Government, and was so mendacious 
and insolent that the Ministry debated most seriously what 
was to be done to correct its adverse influence. M. Picarp 
was of opinion that the members of the Government should 
themselves write in the papers, and thus supply from the 
fountain-head a stream of wholesome literature. His 
colleagues declined, and then he made the startling proposal 
that no journal whatever should be allowed to appear until 
the siege was over. 


The peril of the 31st of October was a most serious one, 
and the diary of M. Dréo makes it clear that, although M. 
Ferry, who actually saved the Ministry by his opportune 
arrival with a body of trustworthy troops, had entered into no 
agreement with the insurgents, some of his colleagues had 
committed themselves; and M. Garnier-Pacis expressly 
asserted that he himself had assured Detesciuze that he 
should not suffer for his participation in the outbreak, and 
M. Garnter-Pacis protested that unless this pledge were 
held sacred he would resign. It was indeed one of the chief 
difficulties of the Government that every member, unless he 
got his own way, immediately threatened to resign, and 
‘there was no one in the Government whose name carried with 
it such an authority as to make it clear that, if resignation once 
‘began, he would still rally a Government of some sort 
round him. During November, however, the Govern- 
ment had the happiest moments of its existence. The 
outbreak of October 31 had been suppressed, and the 
great sortie was coming off and might turn out a success. 
The plan of Trocuu and his generals was to make the sortie 
in the direction of the Rouen Railway, and it was only at the 
last moment that the design was changed in obedience to the 
demands of GamBETTA, who insisted that a sortie must be made 
at once on the side of the Marne, and promised that those who 
forced the German lines should find at Fontainebleau a re- 
lieving army of 150,000 men ready to welcome them. Trocuu 
never pretended to believe in the efficacy of this or of any 
sortie. He said that to make it was an act of “ heroic folly,” 
but he contended that it ought to be made, and those of 
his colleagues who shared his gloomy anticipations quite 
agreed with him. The feeling of these men was that Paris 
was in the position of a duellist who has chosen to come 
on the ground, and has then’ no option but to stand fire. 
It was due to the honour of France, and especially of Paris, 
that the Parisian garrison, having defied the Germans, should 
show that it could stand the fire of its adversaries. Trocuu 
had a poor opinion of his troops, and General CLiment THomAs 
openly expressed his profound contempt for the National 
Guard, going so far as to apply the term “charlatanism ” to 
the displays of rampant courage made by that part of the 
bellicose body which constantly demanded to be led into 
action. 

After the great sortie had failed the Government had 
no further hope. The ominous word capitulation began to 
circulate among them. ‘They took stock of the remaining 
provisions, and saw famine staring the city in the face. 
They talked wildly of replacing Trocuu, or of persuading 
him to do something such as no one had ever heard of a 
general doing, and opposed to all the rules of the art 
of war. A council of generals was called at the end 
of December, in order that each might be asked in 
turn whether it was not possible that a hole might be 
made in the German lines somewhere, and so a sortie be 
proved to be successful. They all one after another 
declared that it was utterly impossible. Most of them 
doubted whether even veteran troops could have forced their 
way through after the Germans had had so longa time to 
fortify their positions; but they all agreed that the troops 
under their command could not possibly do it. They were 
demoralized by the want ofsuccess, and they were weak with 
cold and hunger. Trocnv declared that, if he was bidden to 
go out and have a certain number of men killed uselessly, he 
would go, but that it was as clear as day that their death would 
be useless. Still he himself had, as the resulf of all his de- 


liberations, to allow that another sortie must be made. The 
Government did not dare to tell the population what 
was the real state of the provisions, or the fate of the 
armies of GAMBETTA, or to give any hint that the end 
was approaching. ‘The consequence was that the population 
of Paris kept asking that some great effort should be made, 
and Trocuu stated that, especially on the part of the middle 
classes, there was a genuine outburst of patriotism, and 
a real readiness to die for the country. The bloody and hope- 
less attempt of the 19th of January was the consequence, its 
object being, not to hurt the Germans, but to convince the 
Parisians that the Germans could not be hurt. Even after 
its failure there was the utmost reluctance to let Paris 
know the truth, although it was then impossible that 
the provisions could hold out longer than a very few 
days more. But the impression made by the record of 
M. Dréo is that this reticence of the Government 
was not due either to its vanity or to its selfish 
timidity. The Ministers candidly avowed that, if they 
let the truth be known, the Government would certainly 
be upset, and probably its members would be torn to 
pieces by the mob. But, as Trocuu said, this was not a 
dishonourable mode of dying, and they could but die. What 
they were afraid of was the utter anarchy in which everything 
would be plunged if there was no Government left which the 
provinces and the armies outside Paris would obey, and none 
with which the Germans could or would treat. The Govern- 
ment was obliged to exist for the sake of the country, 
and to save Paris from worse misfortunes than befel 
it; but in order to exist it was obliged to keep Paris 
in the dark as to the real state of things, and to let thou- 
sands of Parisians be shot or starved to death in order to keep 
up the delusions of the people. The Government chose to do 
this rather than let Paris suffer as it would have suffered if 
this had not been done, and it is of course open to question : 
whether the Government chose wisely; but the diary of M.. 
Drfo shows that it at least chose honestly, and that it was. 
only after a most careful consideration of consequences that 
a course was taken which was eminently distasteful to the 
pride and the honourable feelings of many members of the 


POLITICAL DISSENT, 

. is the common fate of political parties occasionally to 

find themselves in alliance with those who accept their 
principles only for casual and temporary use, and as a means 
of promoting purely personal or sectional interests. A 
striking proof has just been afforded of the hollowness of the 
union which has for some time subsisted between the Liberals 
and the Ultramontanes, and it now remains to be seen how far 
the support of the Nonconformists can be retained a a 
sacrifice of Liberal principles. It would appear that the Non- 
conformists, like the Ultramontanes, have hitherto availed 
themselves of the doctrines of Liberalism only to serve their 
own private ends. They advocated religious freedom in 
order to obtain toleration and freedom for themselves. Now 
that they are free, and think themselves strong enough to pass 
from the defensive to the aggressive, their conception of 
freedom is found to include a considerable degree of interference | 
and coercion with regard to others. The essence of Noncon- 
formity turns out to be the assertion of a right to compel 
everybody to conform to Nonconformist ideas. Mr. GLADSTONE 
was indebted for the large majority with which he came into 
office to the common hostility of Liberals, Nonconformists, and 
Ultramontanes to the Established Church of Ireland. Although 
the different sections had in this instance arrived atthe same con- 
clusion, they were by no means at one in regard to the principles 
which had led them up to it; and Mr. GLapsTone’s recent em- 
barrassments have been mainly due to the difficulty of striking 
out some other course of policy which should bring the various 
elements of his party once more into hearty co-operation. 
After the defection of the Roman Catholics, it is natural that 
the Ministry should consider what they can do to conciliate 
the Dissenters. The vote on the Burials Bill seems to be 
taken as an earnest of what may be expected from the 
Government on the Education question, and the Dissenters 
are apparently determined to make the most of their oppor- 
tunity. It is worth while to observe the nature and spirit of 
their demands, especially as we are likely to find them assum- 
ing a good deal of prominence.at the next general election. 
The other day we had a very frank and candid statement"of 
their case by one of their friends. “ However small,” says a 
writer in the Economist who thinks that the Dissenters have 
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irresistible claims on the Government, and that something 
handsome should be done for them, “the scruple may 
“be which the Dissenters have raised on the subject 
“of the 25th Clause of the Education Act, it may be ad- 
“ mitted at once that it is not the only cause of offence the 
“ Act has given them. Very naturally they hoped that the 
“ Education Act would do a great deal to destroy the caste 
“ advantages which the Church enjoys in the country. And 
“ unquestionably, owing no doubt to the praiseworthy zeal of 
“ Churchmen, and also to their great ad over the 
“ Dissenters in wealth, it has not had that effect ; but, in the 
“ country districts at least, the opposite effect. We do not 
“gay and do not think that the Government can fairly be 
“ blamed for this. But it must be admitted that it is a fair 
“ cause of disappointment to the Dissenters.” In other words, 
the Dissenters looked to the Education Act only as a means 
ef injuring the Church, and they consider themselves 
defrauded ‘because it has not had this result. What 
they want is not a national system of education, free, un- 
biassed, and efficient, but a system of education which shall 
supply the means of weakening and fettering the Church of 
Eagiand, and of placing it at a disadvantage as compared with 
other religious bodies. = 
Anybody who will refer to the Dissenting journals will see 
that this is really a very fair statement of their views. It is 
not enough that education should be free and open, and that 
every denomination should have an equal opportunity of join- 
ing in the work of educating the people, as far as it 1s willing 
or able to do so. It is held that the State ought to do all it can 
im order to throw difficulties in the way of the Church which 
distances the rest by its zeal and liberality, and to prevent its 
members from voluntarily applying their private means to an 
important public object. Voluntaryism, in its latest develop- 
ment, takes the form of an appeal to the State to suppress volun- 
tary effort. Whether a State Church is a good thing or a bad 
thing is of course a question upon which everybody 1s entitled 
te his own opimion; and it is only natural that those who think 
ita bad thing should agitate for its abolition. But this is not 
the course which the Dissenters are now pursuimg. They 
are not content to take the Church as it stands, and to prove that 
its actual condition supplies an urgent reason for its abolition. 
What they are trying to do is, by every artifice and stratagem, 
by side blows and indirect attacks, to reduce the Church to a 
position which would justify their condemnation of it. If 
they could only manage to frustrate its dangerous zeal and 
check its mconvenient liberality, rites, and one 
its ministrations, they would then be able to turn roun 
lean “See what a poor, feeble, worthless thing this Church 
“is; away with it without more ado.” The Dissenters, in 
short, are now endeavouring by all manner of artificial ex- 
pedients to produce such a state of things in the Church as 
may be used as an for getting rid of it. It is im- 
pertant, therefore, that the nature of these expedients and 
their general aim should be borne in mind, and that it should 
be distinctly understood that they are part of a general plan 
the object of which is to discredit, m order to way, See | 
Qburch. al 
The Dissenters are in the habit of speaking as if they 
were a compact, and homogeneous communion, which divided 
the country with the Church of England. In reality they 
a vast variety of creeds and congregations, and 
a further distinction must be drawn between their political 
and non-political tendencies. The political Dissenters who 
assume to speak in the name of the whole body of Non- 
cenformists are comparatively few in number, but keen, 
leud, active, and pushing. can hardly be said 
te be bound together by any ties of religious sympathy or 
communion, for their creeds are of the most diverse, and even 
opposite and irreconcileable kind. Their only common ground 
is hostility to the Church of England, but their hostility 
te the Church, like their attraction towards each other, has 
very little relation to theology. When analysed it will be 
found to be more a feeling of personal or social jealousy than 
anything else. Christians and Rationalists, Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, put aside their religious differences in order to join 
im an attack upon the body which may be said, as far as re- 
ligious belief isconcerned,to divide Englishmen the least. The 
origin of this hostility, though seldom frankly avowed, comes out 
unmistakably enough im the writings and speeches of the leaders 
of the . They resent with an intense, and, if we did not 
know how small and morbid jealousies are apt to rankle in 
minds of a certain erder, with an almost incredible, bitterness 
the idea that they occupy a lower social plane as compared 


with the Church, and that they are looked down upon—so one 


of their chief men lately put it—as a sort of inferior caste, 
Those who have had an opportunity of studying the personal 
relations between the Church and the Dissenters will under- 
stand how entirely unfounded this supposition is as regards 
the former, but it would of course be idle to try to argue 
the point with the Dissenters. They have made up their 
minds that they are looked down upon, and they will 
have it so; and as everything is viewed through this 
discolouring and distorting medium, it is not surprising 
that the assumption with which they start should 
seem to be abundantly confirmed. If the Church attempts to 
make friendly advances, its arrogant patronage is fiercely re- 
pelled ; if it holds aloof lest it should be supposed to be 
meddling or imtrusive, its supercilious isolation is an unfailing 
subject of invective. 

In short, whatever the Church docs or does not do is 
equally an outrage on Nonconformity, and when there is no. 
chance of picking a quarrel directly with the Church, every 
little side question with which it can by any stretch of the 
imagination be identified is treated as a means of attack. 
There is nothing about steeples in the Prayer-Book or the 
Thirty-nine Articles, but it does happen that most of the 
churches connected with the Church of England have steeples, 
and to a certain class of Nonconformists, as appears from the 
anti-steeple agitation at Staplehurst, the mere sight of a 
steeple in the distance is like the waving of a red rag in 
the face of an excited bull. A similar spirit is observable in 
the tone taken with regard to the Deceased Wife’s Sister ques- 
tion, the Burials Bill, and so on. Dissenters, as a rule, are 
quite content with the existing freedom of choice in matri- 
mony; but Mr. Bricut once gave them a hint about “ eccle- 
“ siastical rubbish,” and they felt bound to take sides against 
the Church, though the recent exhibition of a bishop 
on their own side must have rather staggered them. 
It is perhaps significant that the political agitators who 
hire themselves out as “ representative working-men” are put 
on by their employers week about to attack landed property 
and to asperse the Church; and Mr. Muatt’s friendly over- 
tures to the Republicans and Internationalists of London will 
not have been forgotten. More appropriate means for the 
propagation of “ blazing principles” could hardly be imagined. 
It will be found that the political Dissenters are mainly re- 
cruited from the pushing middle-class Radicalism of the 
towns—not so much the great towns where there is a wider 
stage of public life, with higher objects of ambition, but 
rather towns of the second and third rank. The organization’ 
of the Dissenting bodies renders them a convenient stepping- 
stone to local influence and position, and imaginary grievances 
against the Church supply a ready means of striking at the 
classes which are supposed to be associated with it. Nothing, 
however, could be more unjust to the sincere and earnest 
piety of the great body of Nonconformists than to identify 
them with the political faction which presumes to speak in 
their name, and which has abandoned the old principles of 
historical ey in order to gratify the impulses of 
class jealousy and social spleen. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 

— University boat-race may suggest various trains of specu- 

lation, according as we prefer the character of sentimental 
observers of youthful amusements, or of educational theorists, or 
of simple critics of the art of rowing. To speak, first, in this last 
capacity, our duties are fortunately short andeasy. To be perfectly 
candid, we may admit that they were partly simplified by our limited 
means of observation. In one sense we may claim to have seen 
the race; a vision of light and dark blue oars, rising and falling 
symmetrically, was undoubtedly impressed upon our retina during 
a certain number of minutes. Unfortunately the captains of two 
steamboats, on one of which it was our lot to be embarked, seized 
the opportunity for illustrating the theory and practice of ram- 
ming. Interesting as their experiments must have been to persons 
inclined to speculate upon the future of naval construction, they 
unfortunately cut short our view of the race. We solaced ourselves. 
by various philosophical observations upon human nature ; we ad- 
mired the ease with which the passengers on each vessel instantly 
identified themselves with the fortunes of their own craft, and re- 
garded their rivals as Drake might have regarded some i 
admiral in old days; and we further were delighted with the extra- 
ordi powers af observation which enabled the British reporter 
to know precisely what was going on round a corner at the distance 
of half-a-mile. For ourselves, it became evident that any detailed 
criticism as to the number of strokes rowed in a minute, the 
eccentricities of steering, or the form of the crews, was rigidly 
impossible. However, the history of the race was too plain to. 
need much comment. Cambridge was the heavier and stronger 
crew, and rowed sufficiently well to make use of its weight’ 
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and strength. These advan are almost always decisive in a 
long race; and everybody foreseen that they would be 
decisive on the t occasion. In rowing it may be added 
that everybody is generally right, for the simple reason that 
chance is a much less important element in a boat-race than in a 
cricket-match, or in most other varieties of games, The only 
people to be excepted from “everybody” on this occasion were the 
very ey bogs very enthusiastic persons, whose patriotism over- 
powered their judgment, and a few of those extremely acute 
critics who have ed, rightly enough, that the safest way to 
win reputation is to make an accurate prophecy in defiance of the 
eral opinion, and who have inferred, not so rightly, that they 
Should begin by defying the general opinion at all hazards. These 
tlemen have had a pleasant ation provided for them since 
Saturday last. They have had to show to their own satisfaction 
that the defeat of their anticipations is no imputation upon their 
sagacity. Of course the task is easy eno The general prin- 
ciple in such cases is to abuse the unfortunate coxswain; he 
can’t reply, and, if he did, he could not prove anything, inasmuch 
as the wake of an eight-oared boat disappears within a few 
seconds, and it is therefore perfectly safe to assert that he 
made a series of zigzags unprecedented in the whole previous 
history of navigation, Then mysterious currents may be sug- 
pas and it may be shown that the wind came just the yon 
way ; and, in short, it may be demonstrated that facts behave 
with their usual perverse disregard of theories, Let us hope that 
the erring prophets have regained their old complacency, and will 
prophesy as confidently as ever next year. The public at large 
may come to the conclusion that nothing very surprising has 
oagenet, and may deduce such consequences as they please from 
the facts that eight Cambridge lads averaged five pounds more than 
their Oxford rivals, and that, thanks to the improved state of 
the Cam, or to the en of some reformers, Cambridge oarsmen 
have once more acquired sufficient skill in the art to take full 
advantage of their thews and sinews. We might of course 
say a good deal more; with the help of the eloquent reporters of 
the daily press and the sporting newspapers we might criticize 
the minutest detail of the style adopted by each youthful hero ; 
we might talk about recovery and delivery, and catching, and 
hanging, and swinging, and feathering, and expatiate upon the 
marvellous effects of the t revolution in the art effected by 
the discovery of the Maat * discovery which in the 
imagination of some zealots seems to rival in importance the 
application of moveable ‘ypes in the —— press. Eking out 
our limited opportunities of personal observation from portraits in 
the illustrated papers, we might endeavour to do justice to those 
stalwart young men who are declared in one of the reports (we 
ing from memory) to be ideal combinations of the Hercules and 
e Antinous of ancient sculptors. But we refrain, partly from 
unfeigned diffidenee as to our graphic powers, partly from a 
conviction that such details do not throw much more light upon 
the matter, and partly from a icion that our readers may pos- 
sibly have had — of these minutiz during the last six weeks, 
The gaze of the world has been so riveted upon these athletic 
champions that perhaps we have heard almost enough of them. 
We turn, therefore, to a different line of speculation. People 
have been asking, for the last two or three years, whether the 
University race was not in of becoming an abuse. The 
question has of course been put timidly enough, but an answer of 
a distinct kind will have to be given before long. We will not 
run over once more the ordinary platitudes upon the subject. A 
love of athletic games in moderation, as everybody will admit, is 
an excellent thing; an excessive devotion to athleticism will be 
equally admitted, by everybody worth taking into account, to be a 
ve evil. The question is simply one of ee, and our object 
uld be to define as nearly as may be the point at which excess 
begins and moderation ends. It is easy to put cases in which 
everybody would admit that the met was becoming simply mis- 
chievous. If, for example, the University boat-race became an 
excuse for gambling, it would require speedy suppression. We 
are glad to believe that at present there are no serious symptoms 
of this worst form of degradation. There is, it is true, a very 
unpleasant flavour about some of the used in regard to it. 
The anxious comparisons of the times in which trials are performed, 
and the elaborate discussions of what are called “ lines” between 
the two crews, remind us unpleasantly, even in the slang which is 
used, of the touts and betting-men who have brought disgrace 
upon the Turf. ‘We fully believe, however, that, in spite of some 
ugly rumours, the taint has not spread to any serious extent, 
Persons of sporting propensities are accusto to eulogize the 
University boat-race as the one event which is absolutely free 
from any of those suspicions of foul play which invariably intrude 
where the ing element becomes strongly marked. We 
accept their statements unhesitatingly, but we infer that we 
cannot too pjornonaly guard against an evil which, as the very fre- 
gel of the boast implies, would be absolutely fatal to the pursuit. 
evil moreover i before this manifestation of its 
worst form. It is melancholy, for more reasons than one, to con- 
trast the old rowing days with the t. It is melancholy 
because it reminds some of us that, when our experience began, 
the present athletes ware notable to gasp a finger, to ey nothing 
of an oar. But, besides more private reasons, the ehange in the 


spirit of the mga oper t of a eh to which it is hard 
to preseribe limits, In ath tlemen used to 
Tow six- in ei 
gangway down the 


ts. 
mile matches in eight-oared cutters, when boats had a 
middle, when the athletes stopped to suck 


lemons ys ca. Sage heat of race, nobody cared to attend except 
personal friends; newspapers were silent ; there were fewer spee~ 
of being sentimen pathetic, gaze 
and thought it beneath theis dignity to do more than connive at the 
performance. After a time steamboats began to accompany the race; 
ually they became so numerous as to impede the titors. 

| Then Parliament condescended to interfere in order to secure a fair 
course ; and now the stationary craft which provide sitting room 
for spectators have become so numerous that, if the popularity of 
the sight increases at its present ratio, the whole river will be in 
danger of a block. be joe hence the water will be much in 
the same state in which London Bridge is now at the middle of 
the day, and the difficulty of keepmg ‘will be as great as in a 
thanksgiving Now, whether that be in other 
respects desirable or not, the meaning of it is to y clear. The 
crews used to be simply a set of their own 

rivate amusement. Now they have public property. Thus, 
or example, they had the honour on the present occasion 
of dining with the Lord Mayor, as though they had been 
Ministers of State or forei . The historie dignitary 
who received them gave thanks in the name of the great 
—s over which he presides. He made such remarks 
as great dignitaries make after dinner. He informed them that 
rowing combined love of the water with outdoor exercise—which 
is what Sam Weller called a self-evident proposition—and sang 
the praises of pluck, org. Oras self-denial in the usual manner. 
And he further stated, what is quite true, that the race was the 
occasion of a great metropolitan holiday, and that the young men 
therefore deserved the thanks of London and a good dinner. We 
do not grudge it them; but we cannot help oor now this is 
the kind of duty which undergraduates —— to discharge? Why 
| should they give London a holiday? If London wants holidays, 
it can find excuses for them. may see the Lord Mayor 
himself and his men in armour. It may burn Guy Fawkes, or 
attend Volunteer reviews, or see fireworks at the Crystal Palace.. 
But what business has the many-headed monster to order w 
eighteen young gentlemen from their studies to play before it 
Doubtless its thanks are very precious; but thanks impose an 
obligation. The oarsmen are not merel i of their 
respective Universities, but they are public functionaries ; and it is 
at this point, in our opinion, that the practice becomes questionable. 
A gentleman may without the slightest loss of self-respect play 
games with his friends; and he need not complain if a crowd looks 
on at his amusement. But when the crowd, or its 4 wean 
gives him a dinner and thanks him for his trouble, he begins te 
resemble Punch or an acrobat. There is no harm indeed in bei 
an acrobat; but it is a pursuit not quite compatible with a 
University career. 

In fact, as soon as this view is taken of the performance it 
acquires an utterly factitious importance. Outsiders put in a 
claim to have their interests consulted. If any change is made in 
the time or the scene of the race, they fancy themselves aggri 
The youths, who are quite ready enough to think too much of 
themselves because they are the sons of Anak, begin to take airs 
as, in some sort, men of national mark. They are not merely the 
heroes of their Universities, but the heroes of a population of three 
millions, It is inevitable that the honour of rming before 
such an audience should be ridiculously exaggerated. If the Uni- 
versity authorities should attempt to set bounds to the tournament 
they will be told that oss not the only to be consulted. 
The consent of the Lord Mayor must be asked before the 
ments can be altered. The ne will cry out in the name 
of the public that London must not be deprived of a show. The 
oarsmen themselves will appeal from their tutors to the spectators 
of their prowess, and will declare their interests to be independent 
of any niversity regulations. Now, as public opinion is strong, 
and paapeers authorities are by no means too in dent of its 
voice, we think it is high time that they should take care that the 
matter does not go out of their hands. They may surely say, quite 
fairly, We are very willing to allow our pupils to amuse - 
selves in reason, but we cannot allow them to become 
for the amusement of the public. We must vindicate 


CAPRI AND ITS ROMAN REMAINS. 


* A MONG the many charms of the little island of Capri 

certainly be counted the number and interest of its 
remains. The whole island is in fact a vast Roman wreck. 
side and valley are filled with a mass of débris that brings 
to one in a way which no yop do the 
the buildings with which it was crowded. 
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links together the ruins of Imperial villas; 
from Roman cisterns ; dig where he will, the exeavatoris rewarded 
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principle that, so long as a youth is a studen e University, ; 
the interests of the University must be paramount. On this 
ground, we should pa consider whether 
the race should be allowed to continue in London waters, and : 
to be made the occasion of a great metropolitan holiday. ' g 
When the Lord Mayor —_ on the scene it is time for Vice- 
Chancellors and tutors to look to their authority. : 
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and the royal palaces of the mainland are full of costly columns 
which have been removed from the ruins of Capri; and the 
Museum of Naples is largely indebted for its treasures of statuary 
to the researches made here at the close of the last century. The 
main archzological interest of the island, however, lies not in 
fragments or “ finds ” such as these, but in the huge masses of 
ruin which lie scattered so thickly over it. The Pharos which 
guided the Alexandrian corn-ships to Puteoli stands shattered on 
its headland. The waves dash idly against the enormous frag- 
ment of the sea-baths of Tiberius. His citadel still loo 
from the summit of a mighty cliff across the Straits of Sorrento. 
The stairs of Anacapri, which, in the absence of any other date to 
which it is possible to assign them, we are forced to refer to the 
same period of construction, hewn as they are to the height of a 
thousand feet in the solid rock, vie in boldness with almost any 
achievement of Roman engineering. The smallnessof the space—for 
the lower part of the island within which these relics are crowded 
is little more than a mile and a half either way—adds to the sense 
of wonder which the size and number of these creations excite. 
All that remains, too, it must be remembered, is the work of but 
a few years, There is no ground for believing that anything of 
importance was added after the death of Tiberius, or begun before 
the old age of Augustus. We catch glimpses indeed of the history 
of the island long before its purchase by the aged Emperor. Its 
commanding position at the mouth of the great Campanian bay 
had raised it into importance at a very early period. The Teleboes 
whom tradition, according to Tacitus, named as its first inhabitants 
have left only a trace of their existence in the verse of Virgil; but 
in the great strife between the Hellenic and Tyrrhenian races for 
the commercial monopoly of Southern Italy, Capri, like Sorrento, 
was seized as a naval station by the Etruscans, whose alliance 
with the Pheenicians in their common war — the Greeks 
may e explain the vague legends of a Semitic settlement. 
The Hellenic victory of Cume, however, settled the fate of Capri, 
as it settled the fate of the coast; and the island fell to the lot of 
Neapolis, when the “new city” rose in the midst of the bay to 
which it has since given its name. The most enduring trace 
ef its Greek colonization is to be found in the Greek type of 
countenance and form which endears Capri to artists; but, like the 
cities of the mainland, it preserved its Greek manners and 
long after it had passed with Neapolis into the of Rome. 
The greater proportion of its inscriptions, even when dating from 
the Imperial period, are in Greek. Up to the time of Augustus, 
however, it played in Roman story but the humble part of lighting 
the great corn-fleet from Egypt through the Strait of Sorrento. 
Statius tells us of the joy with which the sailors welcomed the 
glare of its Pharos as they neared the land, the greeting they 
addressed to its cliff, while, on the other hand, they poured 
their libations to the goddess whose white temple gleamed from 
the headland of Sorrento. Its higher destinies began with a 
chance visit of Augustus when age and weakness had driven him 
to seek a summer retreat on the Campanian shore. A happy 
omen, the revival of a withered ilex at his landing, as well as the 
temperate air of the place itself, so charmed the Emperor that he 
forced Naples to accept Ischia in marae 9 for it, and chose it as 
his favourite refuge from the excessive heat. Suetonius gives a 
2 iping ia of the old man’s life in his short 
olidays there, his delight in idly listening to the prattle of his 
Moorish and Syrian slave-boys as they played knuckle-bones 
on the beach, his enjoyment of the cool breeze which swept 
through his villa even in summer, or of the cool plash of water 
from the fountain in the peristyle, his curiosity about the big 
fossil bones dug up in the island which he sent to Rome to be 
placed in the galleries of his house on the Palatine, his fun in 
quizzing the pedants who followed him by Greek verses of his own 
making. But in the midst of his idleness the indefatigable ene 
which marked the man was seen in the buildings with whic 
Suetonius tells us he furnished the island, and the progress of 
which after his death may possibly have been the inducement 
which drew his successor to its shores. 

It is with the name of the second Cesar rather than of the first 
that Capri is destined to be associated. While the jests and 
Greek verses of Augustus are forgotten, the terrible invective 
of Tacitus and the sarcasm of Juvenal recall the cruelties and 
the terrors of Tiberius. His retirement to Capri, although, 
as we have seen, in form but a carrying out of the purpose 
of Augustus, marks a disti stage in the development of 
the Empire. For ten years not Rome, but an obscure island 
off the Campanian coast, became the centre of the govern- 
ment of the world. The spell of the Eternal City was suddenly 
broken, and it was never thoroughly restored. If Milan, Ravenna, 
Nicomedia, Constantinople, became afterwards her rivals or sup- 
planters as the seat of empire, it was because Capri had led the 
way. For the first time, too, as Dean Merivale has pointed out, 
world made its bare the it 

a single master. e disguises which Augustus had flun 
pom pret rule were flung aside; Senate, Consuls, the 
Roman people itself, were left contemptuously behind. A single 
senator, a few a a little group of Greek pedants, were all 
that accompanied Tiberius to Capri. The figure of the Emperor 
stood out bare and alone on its solitary rock. But, great as the 
change really was, the skill of Tacitus has thrown over the retire- 
ment of Tiberius a character of strangeness which, as we have 
seen, hardly belongs to it. What in fact distinguished it from the 
retirement of Augustus tu the same spot was simply the persist- 
ence of his successor in never returning to Rome. Capri in itself 


was nothing but a part of the great pleasure resort which Roman 
luxury had created round the shores of the Bay of Naples. From 
its cliffs the Emperor could see through the pure, transparent air 
the villas and watering-places which fringed the coast from 
Misenum to Sorrentum, the poe and lakes of Baisw, the white 
line of Neapolis, Pompeii, and Herculaneum, the blue sea dappled 
with the painted sails of pleasure-boats as they wooed the summer 
air. The whole bay was a Roman Brighton, and the with- 
drawal of Tiberius from the world was much the same sort 
of withdrawal from the world as the seclusion of George IV. 
at the Pavilion. Of the viler pleasures which are commonly 
attributed to him in his retreat we need say nothing, for 
it is only by ingenious conjectures that any of the remains at 
Capri have been made to confirm them. e taste of Tiberius 
was as coarse as the taste of his fellow-Romans, and the scenes 
which Seneca paints as common at Bais—the drunkards wander- 
ing along the shore, the songs of the revellers, the drinking-toasts 
of the sailors, the boats with their gaudy vn, of noisy girls, the 
coarse jokes of the bathers among the rose-leaves which strewed 
the water—were probably as common in the revels at Capri. But 
for the more revolting details we have only the scandal of Rome 
to rely on, and scandal was easily quickened by the veil of solitude 
and secrecy which Tiberius flung around his retirement. The tale 
of his cruelties, of the fisherman tortured for having climbed the 
cliff which the Emperor deemed inaccessible, of the criminals 
dashed into the sea down the steep of the “ Salto di Timberio,” 
rest on the ip of Suetonius alone. But in all this mass of 
gossip there is little that throws any real light on the character of 
the island or of the buildings whose remains excite our interest 
there; we can only guess at its far wilder condition from a sto 
which shows us the Imperial litter fairly brought to a standsti 
by the thick brushwood, and the wrath of Tiberius venting itself 
in a ruthless thrashing of the centurion who served as his guide, 
The story is curious because it shows that, in spite of the rapidit, 
with which the Imperial work had been carried on, the islan 
when Tiberius arrived was still in many hidden with rough 
and impenetrable scrub, and that the wonderful series of hanging 
gardens which turned almost the whole of it into a vast pleasure- 
und was mainly of his own creation. 

It would of course be impossible to pass in review the number- 
less sites where either chance or research has detected traces of 
the work of Tiberius. ‘ Duodecim villarum nominibus et molibus 
insederat,” says Tacitus; and the twelve villas may in most cases 
be identified to-day, some basking in the sunshine by the shore, 
some placed in sheltered nooks where the cool sea-breeze tempered 
the summer heat, the grander ones crowning the summit of the 
hills. We can trace the docks, the grottoes still paved with 
mosaic which marks them as the scene of Imperial picnics, the 
terraces and arbours of the hanging gardens with the rock boldly cut 
away to make room for them, the system of roads which linked the 
villas together, the cisterns and aqueducts which supplied water, 
the buildings for the slaves of the household and for the legion- 
aries who guarded the shore, the cemetery for the dead, the shrines 
and pavilions scattered about on the heights, and a small Mithraic 
temple hidden in the loveliest of the Caprese ravines, If we 
restore in fancy the scene to which these ruins belonged, fill the 
gardens with the fountains and statues whose fragments lie 
profusely scattered about, rear again the} porticoes of marble 
columns, and restore the frescoes whose traces exist on the 
ruined walls, we shall form some inadequate conception of the 
luxury and grace which Tiberius flung around his retirement. By 
a singular piece of good fortune the one great wreck which towers 
above all the rest is the spot with which the Emperor himself is 
historically associated. Through the nine terrible months during 
which the conspiracy of Sejanus was in progress, he never left, 
Suetonius tells us, the Villa Jovis, and the villa still stands on the 
huge promontory, fifteen hundred feet above the sea, from which 
his eye could watch every galley that brought its news of good or 
ill from Misenum and from Rome. Few landscapes can compare 
in extent or beauty with the view on which Tiberius must have 
looked. The promontory of Massa lies across the blue reach of 
sea, almost as it seems under one’s hand, yet really a few miles 
off, its northern side falling in brown slopes dotted with white 
villas to the orange gardens of Sorrento, its southern rushing 
steeply down to the hidden bays of Amalfi and Salerno. To the 
right the distant line of Apennine, broken by the shadowy dip 
that marks the plain of Pestum, runs southward in a dim succes- 
sion of capes and headlands; to the left the sunny bow of the — 
of Naples gleams clear and distinct through the brilliant air ti 
the broken mass of Ischia leads the eye round again to the cliff 
of Anacapri, with the busy little Marina at its feet. A tiny chapel 
in charge of a hermit now crowns the plateau which forms the 
highest point of the Villa Jovis; on three sides of the height the 
cliffs fall in a sheer descent of more than a thousand feet to the sea, 
on the fourth the terrace walls are formed of fragments of brick 
and marble, which recall the hanging gardens that swept 
downwards to the plain. The Villa itself lies ly hewn out of 
the sides ef the steep rock, partly supported by a vast series of 
substructures, whose arched vaults served as water-reservoirs and 
baths for the service of the house. In strength of site and in the 
character of its defences the palace was strictly what Pliny calls 
it, “ Tiberii principis arx,” but this was no special characteristic 
of the Villa Jovis. ‘‘Scias non villas esse sed castra,” said 
Seneca of the luxurious villas on the coast of Baie; it was as 
if the soldier element of the Roman nature broke out even 
amidst the patrician’s idlest repose in the choice of a military site 
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and the warlike strength of the buildings he erected on it. 
Within, however, life seems to have been luxurious enough. The 
ruins of a theatre, whose ground plan remains perfect, show 
ithat Tiberius combined more elegant relaxations with the coarse 
revels which are laid to his Each is paved with 
mosaic, the walls still retain in patches their coloured stucco, and 
here and there in the small chambers we find traces of the designs 
which adorned them. It is, however, rather by the vast extent 
and huge size of the substructures than by the remains of the 
house itself that we can estimate the grandeur of the Villa 
Jovis; for here, as at the Baths near the Marina, the ruins have 
served as quarries for chapels and forts and every farmhouse in the 
neighbourhood. The Baths stand only second in grandeur to the 
Villa itself. The fall of the cliff has torn down fragment after 
fragment, but the half of an immense calidarium still stands like 
an apse fronting the sea, a grand sea-wall juts out into the waves, 
and at its base, like a great ship of stone in the midst of the water, 
lies still unbroken after eighteen hundred years the sea-bath itself. 
The roof has fallen in, the pillars are tumbled from its front, but 
the high walls, though undermined by the tide, still stand erect. 
On the cliff above, a Roman fortress, which must have resembled 

h Castle in form, and which has since served as a modern 
fort, seems to have protected the Baths and the vast series of 

ens which occupied the whole of the lower ground beneath 

e Stair of Anacapri, and whose boundary remains in a 
series of some twenty almost perfect arches. 

As we have said, however, we cannot attempt to describe the 
Roman remains of Capri in detail. Their importance has long been 
understood by the arc '~ of Italy, and something of their 
Tuin may be attributed to the extensive excavations made by the 
Government a hundred years 7 But far more of the terrible 
wreck is owing to the ravagesof time. With the death of Tiberius 
Capri sinks suddenly out of sight. Its name had in fact become 
associated with infamy, and there is no real ground for supposing 
that it remained as the pleasure-isle of later Emperors. But the 
vast buildings can only slowly have mouldered into decay; we 
find its Pharos flaming under Domitian, and the exile of two 
Roman princesses, Crispina and Lucilla, by Commodus, proves 
that Imperial villas still remained to shelter them. It is to the 
period which immediately follows the residence of Tiberius that 
we may refer one of the most curious among the existing monu- 
ments of Capri, the Mithraic temple of Metromania. Its situation 
is singularly picturesque. A stair cut in the rock leads steeply 
down a rift in the magnificent cliffs to the mouth of a little cave, 
once shrouded by a portico whose fragments lie scattered among 
the cacti and wild thyme. Within, the walls are lined with the 
characteristic reticulated Roman masonry, broken chambers and 
doorways on either side are blocked by débris, and two semi- 
circular platforms rise one within the other to a niche in the 
furthest recess of the cave, where the bas-relief of the Eastern 
\deity which is now deposited in the Museum at Naples was 
found by the first excavators. Beside it lay a stone with a Greek 
inscription so strangely pathetic that it must tell its own tale :— 
«Welcome into Hades, O noble deities—dwellers in the 
‘Stygian land—welcome me too, most pitiful of men, ravished from 
life by no judgment of the Fates, but by a death sudden, violent, 
\the death-stroke of a wrath detiant of justice. But now I stood 
in the first rank beside my lord! now he has reft me and my 
parents alike of hope! Iam not fifteen, I have not reached my 
twentieth year, and—wretched I—I see no more the light! My 
name is Hypatus; but I pray my brother and my parents to 
weep for wretched ones no more.” Conjecture has coupled this 
-wail of a strange fate with the human sacrifices offered at the 
shrine of Mithras, and has seen in Hypatus a slave and favourite 
of Tiberius devoted by his master to the Eastern deity; but 
there is no ground whatever for either of the guesses. Such 
‘as it is, however, the death-cry of Hypatus alone breaks 
the later silence of Capri. The introduction of Christianity 
ywas marked by the rise of the mother church of San 

0, whose inner columns of giallo antico and cipollino 
‘were torn from the ruins of the Baths hard by, and from this 
‘moment we may trace the progress of destruction in each monu- 
ment of the new faith. The sacrarium of San Stefano is paved 
with a mosaic of marbles from the Villa Jovis, and the chapel of 
St. Michael is erected out of a Roman building which occupied 
its site. We do not know when the island ceased to form a part 
of the Imperial estate, but the evidence of a charter of Gregory IL, 
overlooked by the local a shows that at the opening 
of the eighth century the “Insula Caprese cum monasterio St. 
Stefani” had passed like the rest of the ~—— property in the 
South to the demesne of the Roman See. ‘he change may have 
some relation to the subjection of Capri to the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of Sorrento, of whose bishopric it formed a part till its own 
institution as a separate see in the tenth century. The name of 
the “ Bishop of Quails,” which attached itself to the prelate of 
Capri, points humorously to the chief source of his episcopal 
income, the revenue derived from the capture of the flocks of these 
birds who settle on the island in their two annual migrations in 
May and September. From the close of the ninth century, when 
the island out of the hands of Amalfi, it has followed the 
fortunes of the mainland; its ruin seems to have been completed 
by the raids of the Saracens from their neighbouring settlement 
on the coast of Lucania; and the two medieval fortresses of 
Anacapri and Castiglione, which bear the name of Barbarossa, 
— that the Algerian pirate of the sixteenth century 
was the most dreaded of the long train of Moslem marauders who 


| office, or by his attendance at the religious service in a 


had made Capri their prey through the middle ages. Every raid 

and every fortress removed some monument of the Roman 

and the fight which wrested the isle from Sir Hudson Lowe at the 
inning of the present century put the coping-stone on the 

work of destruction. But, in spite of the ravages of time and of 

man, enough has been left to give a special archeological in- 

terest to the little rock-refuge of Capri. 


MIXED MARRIAGES, 


 ptigery letters have lately appeared in the Times complain- 
ing of the refusal of Roman Catholic priests to celebrate 
marriages between Catholics and Protestants without a promise 
that the Protestant ceremony shall be di d with altogether, 
and a written engagement that all the children shall be brought 
up Catholics. The complaint, so far as it is directed against the 
individual priests, is wholly unreasonable, for they have no choice 
in the matter. The state of the case, briefly put, is this. So 
long as no marriages could be legally celebrated in England ex- 
cept by the clergy of the Established Church, the process was 
simple enough. All marriages, Catholic or Protestant, were, as a 
matter of course, solemnized in the parish church, any further cere- 
mony, urfknown to the law, which both or either of the parties might 
desire, being added at their discretion. But when,jsome five-and- 
thirty years ago, the option of civil marriage, either at the registrar’s 
oncon- 
formist place of worship, was introduced, this ceased to be neces- 
sary. It is true indeed, as has-lately been pointed out in con- 
nexion with Mr. Osborne Morgan’s preposterous Burials Bill, 
that a large proportion of Dissenters still prefer being married at 
church rather than at the registrar’s office or their own chapels. 
But where both parties are Roman Catholics, they naturally elect 
to be united by priests of their own faith, and see no reason for 
repeating the ceremony elsewhere. When, however, one my 
was a Protestant, or at least a member of the Church of Degen > 
it became usual for the Anglican ceremony to follow the Roman 
Catholic, nor was any difficulty till very recently experienced in 
carrying out this arrangement. It was only stipulated by the 
Catholic authorities that their own rite should take precedence, so as 
to avoid repeating a marriage already validly effected. But a Papal 
dispensation is required for these unions, and for this certain con- 
ditions were imposed. Formerly, we believe, an ment that 
the boys born of the marriage should be brought up in the religion 
of their father and the girls in the religion of their mother was 
very generally accepted, and most of us must have come across 
families of mixed religion both in England and abroad. But 
since Cardinal Wiseman’s time an express stipulation that all 
the children should be baptized and educated as Catholics has 
been rigidly insisted upon in this country. No interference, how- 
ever, with the received custom of repeating the marriage ceremony 
was attempted, as a Roman Catholic priest writing to the Times 
seems to imagine, till long after the change in thelaw. It was o' 
when Dr. Manning became Archbishop of Westminster, that he lost 
no time in issuing a strict prohibition to his clergy against celebrating 
any such marriages till they had obtained an assurance that the An- 
glican ceremony would not be superadded. With the motive of this 
injunction we need not here concern ourselves, further than to sa: 
that it is obviously intended to discourage mixed marriages, whi 
Ultramontanes are never tired of denouncing, and which, according 
to several official—and therefore now infallible—utterances of 
Popes, the Church “ abominates and detests.” The expediency 
of the regulation, from a Roman Catholic point of view, may be 
questioned. One of its first results was the refusal to solemnize 
what the papers call “a marriage in high life” at Warwick Street 
Chapel, which was in consequence performed at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square only; and the Roman Catholic husband re- 
mained, we believe, for some years under virtual excommunication. 
Similar cases are said to have frequently occurred among the 
poor. This, however, is a consideration which chiefly affects those 
who have imposed the new restriction. It is more to our 
present purpose to inquire what has been the general tradition 
and practice of the Church in the matter, about which, as is 
— Protestants are apt to entertain very loose and inaccurate 
ideas. 

In the first place, then, it must be borne in mind that, although 
matrimony is one of the seven Sacraments according to Catholic 
doctrine, neither its validity nor its sacramental character is 
dependent on the religious ceremony which has from a very early — 
age been regarded as its fitting accompaniment. The “ ministers 
of the Sacrament” are in this case explained by almost all theo- 
logians to be the contracting parties themselves, not the priest, and 
indeed no other theory can easily be made to harmonize with the 
canon law and the general practice of theChurch. The essence of 
the Sacrament is held, very much as in the present Scotch law, 
which closely follows the ancient canon law, to consist in the 
mutual consent of the two parties to the contract. And hence 
clandestine marti voluntarily entered upon were exp 
declared by the Council of Trent to be valid so long as the Ch 
does not annul them. But the Council, in order to prevent 
the recurrence of these clandestine unions, decreed that for 


the future the presence of _ — or some priest act- 
ing with his approval, and of two other witnesses, should be 
required as conditions of a valid i We say the pre- 
sence of the parish priest, for it is not essential that he should 
perform the nuptial rite, or even that he should be a willing witness 
of the contract, as will be remembered by readers of the Promessi 
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hinges on this Tridentine ordinance 
at ecoyed into witnessing what it had 
ridentine canons are received, of which England is not one, 


the presence of these three witnesses is held necessary to the 
validity of the marriage ; elsewhere the principle of the old canon 


ties constitutes a valid marriage. We may add that, according to 
the old canon law, which here again agrees with the present law 
of Scotland, joint consent legitimated all children previously 
born. It will be clear from what has been said that 
the Church claims the right not merely to decide what marriages 
are lawful or unlawful by the divine and natural lew, but 
also to enact additional conditions—that is, to make impedi- 
ments—at her own discretion. This right — to have been 
exercised from a early period. Second marriages, for in- 
stance, though not forbidden, except to the clergy, were dis- 
co by the imposition of long canonical penances, in the 
and third centuries ; while third marriages are stigmatized 
in the Apostolic Constitutions as a f of incontinence, and 
fourth marriages as no better than fornication. To come nearer to 
our immediate point, Tertullian speaks very strongly against the 
inconveniences and dangers of the union of a Christian woman with 
heathen she was a Christian at the 
time of her marriage ; for if she had been subsequently converted, 
he exhorts her to continue, with the blessing of God, in what is a 
valid union, and exert all her influence for good over her heathen 
r. The Synod of Elvira, in 305, forbids Christian parents 
to give their daughters in marriage to Jews or heretics, on pain 
of five years exclusion from communion ; or, if they give them in 
marriage to heathen priests, tual exclusion. Ten years later a 
similar canon, excommunitating women who contracted such a mar- 
Tiage, was passed at the Synod of Arles. Valentinian made a law 
against these mixed marriages, and the prohibition is included with 
several others in the Theodosian Code. But, although unlawful, 
such unions were not anciently held to be invalid, as is exempli- 
fied in the well-known case of St. Monica, the mother of St. 
Augustine, who was married to the heathen Patricius. The Church, 
however, claimed the right to constitute at her own will not only 
tmpedimenta impedientia, which make i illicit, but also 
} ru ja, which make it absolutely null and void, 
ever and above the impediments of nature or divine revelation. 
This claim is asserted under anathema by the Council of Trent, 
and its denial forms the subject of three of the condemned pro- 
positions of the Syllabus. And of these “ diriment impediments ” 
what is called disparity of cult is now one. 
According to the present canon law there are no less than 
fourteen kinds of émpedimenta dirimentia, some depending on 
natural, some on positive ecclesiastical law, which are summed 
up in the following quaint mnemonic lines :— ; 


It will of course be understood that these i iments must exist 
beforehand to make the marriage invalid. With one of them only 
need we ——S y concern ourselves now, which stands sixth in 
order in lines just quoted. Disparity of cult does not here 
refer to the difference between Ontholics and Protestants, but to 
the union of a baptized Christian with an unbaptized person, 
whether Jew, heathen, or member of some nominally Christian 
sect, which either omits baptism altogether, like the Quakers, or 
administers it, like the Unitarians, under what is held to be an 


Cath faith. It has, been customary for the 
to grant dispensations for such marriages “ for grave causes,” 
h the condition abjuratd prius heresi used to be inserted 
Zpnetion, and Benedict XIV. declares that they 
rarely indeed be given without such previous recanta- 
is condition has practically fallen into desuetude. Not so 
ulation about the religion of the children, for which a stand 
made wherever it was deemed i to enforce it. 
one main item of the ee between the Holy See and 
russian Government which led in 1837 to the imprisonment 
e Archbishops of Cologne and Posen. What precise regula- 
are in force in Germany at the present day we are unable to 
‘ay, but Dr. Dollinger observes in his last wok that “ marriages 
between Catholics and Protestants have increased of late years (in 
ermany),and will certainly continue to 
i and families of mixed — arealready paving the 

We presume therefore that, 


i 


EF 
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thing in the shape of conciliation. In the language of thé Papal 
Curia, the Church “ abominates” mixed marriages, even where it 
is found expedient to tolerate them, and the Jesuits defounte 
them vigorously from the pulpit, and exert a more effective in- 
fluence against them in the Confessional. If any authoritative re- 
ply was to be vouchsafed to the remonstrances of the Protestant 
correspondents of the Times, there can be no doubt about its drift,or 
its being, ex hypothest, sufficiently conclusive. The complainants 
urge in effect that, instead of their path being smoothed for them 
in their natural and laudable desire to wed their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, all sorts of gratuitous difficulties are 
thrown in their way. The answer would be, that it is by 
no means desirable in this case that the course of love, however 
true, should run smooth, but very much the reverse, and that 
difficulties are thrown in their way for the express purpose of 
thwarting it. Hence these tears. We are from saying 
that such a policy is really the most conducive to the higher in- 
terests of Catholicism, but from their own point of view the 
position of its promoters is unassailable. They wish to make 
mixed marriages as infrequent as possible, and, having no direct 
means of influencing Protestants in the matter, they do all in their 
power to make the process of marrying Catholics as unpleasant to 
them as they can. And the outcry which has been raised is the 
best proof they have succeeded. 


LONDON AND NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. . 


HE meditated surrender of Northumberland House is leadin, 
to unexpected results, Our readers will remember that Leal 
Elcho bravely and wisely endeavoured to persuade the House of 
Commons to deviate for once from its narrow groove of rigid 
precedent, aud to refer the Bill consummating the destruction of 
that historical mansion to a Select Committee competent to con- 
sider the question in its broad aspects, with a power of option, 
instead of leaving it to the merely mechanical action of a Private 
Bill Committee. For those who are not versed in Parliamentary 
forms we must point out that the latter tribunal can do no more 
than see that certain technicalities have been complied with, and 
that in the case of Northumberland House it is inexorably shut 
out from listening to any independent argument from any person or 
body of persons whatever, owing to the presumedly representative 
character of that Metropolitan Board which was promoting the Bill 
in the name, by a legal fiction, of all united London. Consequently 
no materials have been provided to enable it to understand the 
subject on which it is supposed to decide—no plans or designs of 
the new street, no sections, but merely a plan of the site as it is, 
with a thick stroke to show the line of the new street, and two 
thin strokes to show the “ limits of deviation.” The House which 
rejected the motion was not the House that had listened a few 
minutes ——— the debate, but a casual throng of members 
the majority of whom had unintelligently trooped in to support the 
Standing Orders. Lord Elcho has in consequence thrown himself 
upon the common sense of the public, and symptoms seem to indi- 
cate that the scandal of our haphazard treatment of public improve- 
ments within the Capital is at length pinching the national con- 
science. The meeting which hecalled, and over which Lord Lyttelton 
resided, did not come together to protest in favour of keeping 
festhoutedent House, but to take advantage of the mismanage- 
ment leading to its projected sale, and to promote‘’a memorial to i. 
Gladstone, inviting him, in the terms of his own strong declaration 
made a few years since, to find some remedy for the patent mis- 
chief. This course of edure was, a3 matters stood, a wise 
one; for we do not imagine, although we have had in the mean- 
while the rich blessing of an Ayrton, that Mr. Gladstone in 1873 
can gainsay what he uttered in 1866 :—‘‘There is still a lamentable 
and deplorable state of our whole arrangements with regard to 
public works; illation, uncertainty, rashness, extravagance, 
meanness, and all the conflicting vices that could be enumerated, 
are united in our present system,’ and “there is a total want 
of authority to guide and direct.” Still it leaves us open to the 
risk that—according to the precedent of African potentates who 
cement durable peace by killing a man—the long needed reform 
may be begun by the tasteless sacrifice of the great old house. 

We have so often dwelt upon the general question that we have 
only now to point out briefly the most patent absurdities of the pre- 
sent system:—(1) The subordinate character of the office of the 
Commissioner of Works, as a mere functionary of the Treasury, 
limited to one House, unsupported by a Parliamentary wee 
and charged, though without complete responsibility, with an ill- 
assorted of isolated duties; (2) The anomalous indepen- 
dence of control possessed by the Metropolitan Board of Works; 
(3) The fragmentary, spasmodic, and feeble control which Parlie- 
ment possesses, either in its collective capacity or by its Com- 
mittees, over metropolitan improvements, by whomsoever pro- 
moted; and (4) The jealous exclusign on all hands of competent 
advice either from trained experts or accomplished students. 
Apposite illustrations of this chaotic condition came to hand @t:the 
meeting, in the fact that on one side of Whitehall the Board of 
Works was paling its Bill for the demolition of Northumberland 
House with as little formality and as light a heart as if it were 
a scheme for some branch railway or petty canal in a remote 
county, and that on the other side of the same street, but with 
no concert between the authorities, the Office of Works had been 
— or fussy in bringing in and then mysteriously withdrawing “a 

ill for the Acquisition of Property for the purpose of Hnecting 
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| Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, 
+t Cultis disparitas, viz, ordo, ligamen, honestas, 
Si sis affinis, si forte coire nequibis, 
Si parochi et duplicis desit praesentia testis, 
: | Raptaque sit mulier nec parti reddita tute ; 
Hc facienda vetant, connubia facta retractant. 
| invalid form. Such unions are declared to be null and void, because, 
es Christian marriage is a Sacrament, Christians have no right 
te marry those who, not having received baptism, are incapable of 
receiving any other Sacrament. The marriage of Catholics with 
| heretics, on the other hand, is forbidden by the canons of 
#§ Chalcedon and other subsequent Councils, but not made in- 
| walid, the chief reason of this prohibition alleged by canonists 
i being the danger to the faith of the children. For, according 
ff to Aquinas, the main end of matrimony as a Sacrament is not | 
| | 
j 
| m practice at all events, the religion of the en follows that 
i of the parent of their own sex, as was formerly the custom in 
¢ England. But in eng oo in other respects, the violent Ultramon- 
. tane reaction of the day has studiously opposed itself to every- 
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thereon new Buildings in Whitehall for the Admiralty and War 
Office.” The attention of the meeting was also recalled to that 


strange freak which Mr. Ayrton was allowed to commit some two 
years since with perfectimpunity, when he marred the noble sym- 
ruined one of the two great 
avenues, by breaking its back,at the loss of some forty unreplaceable 
trées, in srterte giveat the point of divergence a fragmentary vista of 
the Albert Memorial. The different 
dwelt upon various plans for remed: the evil. The a 
offered in the second Report of Lord Elcho’s Committee of 1869 
to invest the First Commissioner with powers of critical super- 
vision over metropolitan works was generally eer as was 
the further suggestion which won favour with the same Com- 
mittee, although it was not finally embodied in its Report, that the 
Commissioner should be supported in his e d duties by a 
Consultative Committee fa grange. | influential bodies and so- 
cieties peculiarly interested in architecture and eg 
Again it was pointed out that this alteration would not be suffi- 
cient unless the status of the Minister himself were improved by 
a definition of duties, a position which should enable him to be a 
member of either House, and the assistance, as in other important 
departments down to the Board of Trade and the Local Govern- 
ment Board (not to mention the Education Office, where the 
second in command is called Vice-President), of a Parliamentary 
Secretary who would Pan be primarily concerned with the 
financial relations of his department. Beyond these official 
changes would naturally come the reorganization of the Parlia- 
mentary Committees dealing with important buildings and com- 
munications in the metropolis, in pursuance of the puvlicy 
recommended during the last Session, and recently put into 
operation, which has substituted one Select Committee for the 
numerous little Committees which used to fiddle piecemeal 
with the different schemes for overrunning London with tram- 


ers, as might be supposed, 


ways. 
All these are, however, suggestions for a period which is still 
fature, however immediately so it may happily be. The question 
of the hour is, What must be done with Northumberland House ? 
The subject is, we are glad to see, no longer regarded under the 
false lights of panic or of routine. The public is beginning to 
appreciate that there are two parties to this as to all other 
bargains, and that while it may suit the Duke of Northumberland 
to take half a million for his house, it may not suit London to 
give him that half-million. This view of the case is quite beside 
(although, no doubt, it is strengthened by) the artistic and 
hisinsiosl value of Northumberland House in itself. At present 
we are told that the process of reaching the Embankment is some- 
what devious; but, as was well pointed out at the meeting, the 
Embankment, with all its advantages of shortened through com- 
munication, must for ever remain comparatively empty, from its 
not being a shopor even a residential street, as are in both respects 
the quays of Paris and of Dublin. are traffic so greatly 
contributes to the thronging of our thoroughfares, that the moving 
population of the Embankment must always remain limited, com- 
pared with the great rt East and West streets, and the more 
so (as was not stated in Willis’s Rooms) because the railroad which 
runs under it must carry off a very appreciable amount even of the 
through traffic. At t, likewise, the facade of Northumberland 
House exists, and is admitted by all whose artistic taste has 
been even rudimentarily cultivated to be anoble specimen of a very 
interesting epoch of our national architecture, in spite of altera- 
ions which might very wisely be brought back to the original 
while it serves as a mask to hide two of the most hideous 
masses of brick and of iron that human perversity ever put together 
-—the Charing Cross Station and the: Chari 
the half-million London will get a straight cutting, which may 
swell the traffic on the Embankment or may fail in so doing, but 
will certainly reach that road with a very awkward angle; it will 
bring those woeful monstrosities, the station and the bridge, into full 
view of the so-called “ noblest site in Europe”; it will deprive 
itself of the option of forming any other roadway with better 
angles, which would neither destroy Northumberland House nor lay 
bare the adjacent deformities; and it will render the prospective 
widening of the narrow gut of Whitehall very problematical. We 
are patient enough to think that none of these advantages are so 
very urgent as to make it imperative on Parliament to give final 
sanction to the haphazard system of metropolitan rebuilding— 
we Will not term it improvement—and to sanction the irretrievable 
destruction of a great historical landmark for no better reason 
than the caprice of an irresponsible Board which is able to force 
‘its will upon a Parliamentary Committee, and to shut out any 
areas on the colourable pretext that it re; nts in itself, as an 
body, every ratepayer and every inhabitant of the metro- 
polis. Many things which seemed for the time more important 
than the destruction of Northumberland House have been post- 
poned till men have lived to bless the delay. We want some 
tee that London shall be improved, not hacked about. We 
im some instructed superintendence over our public buildings and 
aprevedies in the interests of economy and convenience no less than 
taste, and we insist on this better organization being conducted in 
accordance with our national traditionsof personal liberty and public 
responsibility, When these good ends have been attained, it will 
be time to consider, with many other questions, whether North- 
umberland House shall or shall not be permitted to stand, and, if 
it is to go, at how much cost the destruction is to be purchased. 
In the meanwhile Parliament will most wisely and most safely 
discharge its duty by refusing to sanction a transaction which is 


ng Cross Bridge. For’ 


ular with no man beyond the circle of the managing 
a which is suspected, disliked, and denounced by every inde~ 
pendent and trustworthy thinker. 


THE LOSS OF THE ATLANTIC. 


reese are several questions in 
Atlantic which will have to be cleared up, but there is 
at least no room for doubt as to the immediate cause of the 
coetma- At midnight on Monday, when Captain Williams 
went below, the steamer was making for Halifax, and the Sambre 
light near the mouth of that port was reckoned to be thirty-five 
miles north-north-west. Three hours afterwards the <Aflantie 


by the wrong light. Whether there was an error in the ca 
original calculation, or whether the first officer, who was left im 
charge of the vessel after the captain turned in, altered the course 
will perhaps be ascertained hereafter. It appears that the captain 
and nearly all the officers were able in ete e for their own safety. 
It is stated that the weather was dark, but not thick. As some of 
the crew and passengers got on shore by the help of ropes, it may 
be assumed that the weather, thou hrough, wasnot then particularly 
stormy. It is mentioned that when the fishermen came to the 
rescue after daybreak, the sea became too rough for their boats te 
live on it, but this perhaps refers to the danger of being dashed 
against the wreck. is no suggestion in any of the reports 
which have come to hand of the Atlantic having been driven on the 
rocks by the violence of the gale. It is evident that she got on the 
rocks simply because she was steered straight on to them, and she 
was steered in this direction because the oficerin charge of the ship 
mistook one light for another, and had no idea that there were any 
rocks in the way. How this error occurred, whether the first officer 
fell into it on his own account, or whether he was in any way led 
into it by the captain’s calculations, remains to be discovered. The 
steamer, as soon as she got upon the ledge, struck several times 
with great violence. e officers and men rushed on deck, and it 
was at once seen that the case was hopeless. The officers instantly 
turned their attention to the boats, hacking them clear with axes, 
as there was no time to lower them in the ordinary way, but it 
was already too late. Only one boat had been ed when the 
ship fell over on her beam-ends, carrying down the boat with her. 
A portion of the rigging remained above water, and as many as 
were able took refuge there. Mr. Brady, the third officer, swam 
to the rock with a rope, by the help of which others succeeded in 
escaping. At daybreak some fishermen arrived with their 
boats, and altogether some four hundred persons were saved. 
Most of the other six hundred on board the ship were probably 
drowned in their sleep. Between the first shock and the heeling 
over of the vessel o y a few minutes elapsed, and those whe 
had rushed on deck had alone a chance of escape. Accord- 
ing to one account, the first boat had no sooner been launched 
than the men rushed in and filled it, but the turning over of the 
vessel swamped the boat, and all in it were drowned. It is im- 
possible to,read the narrative of this disaster without recalling the 
circumstances attending the recent loss of the Northfleet. Within 
afew weeks a couple of vessels have been lost, not ina storm, but 
in quiet, or at least comparativel iet, weather, and close to 
land. In each case the disaster happened at night, when all were 
in bed and asleep, and only a small part of the crew and passengers 
were saved. In each case, too, the disaster was due to an error in 
steering, in the one case on the part of the ship that ran dowa 
es in the other case on the part of the Atlantic 
erself. 

It would seem to be quite clear that the Atlantic was lost 
because the officer in charge of her mistook the ie light, 
west of Sambro, for the Sambro light; but the tic was 
already out of the natural course of a vessel bound for New 
York. And this suggests another question, to which as yet ne 
satisfactory answer has been given. How cameit that the Atiuntie, 
on her way to New York, should have been making for Halifax? 
Captain Williams’s explanation is said to be that he thought a 
storm was threatening, and his stock of coal was running short. 
He therefore wished to put in at Halifax for a fresh supply. 
It is stated, however, by the owners that when the Atlantic 
left Liverpool she had 976 tons of coal on board, being some 
200 tons beyond the a supply for such a voyage. The 
reports from the ship when she touched at Queenstown on her 
way out were all of the most favourable kind. The engines 
were reported to be working well. The coals were said to be 
of superior quality, and everything seemed to be in excellent 
working order. It must be presumed, however, that the captain 
would not go out of his course to touch at Halifax unless he had 
a reason for it, and if it should prove that there was anything de- 
fective in the construction or equipment of the ship which rendered 
this deviation necessary, a heavy responsibility will undoubtedly 
rest on those who overlooked this weak point when she was sent 
to sea. There appears to have been very bad weather on the 
side at close of last and Atlantic may 
possi ave got dam in a gale. tever the explanation 
may be, it is oom vr in £ natural course of things a 
steamer from Liverpool to New York ought not to find 
it necessary to touch at Halifax, and as this was a coast with which 
the captain and officers were not familiar, there would be greater 
risk of error than on an ordinary voyage. But these are matters 
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on which it is idle to te in the absence of definite informa- 
tion. The Atlantic, from a description of her which has been 

blished, seems to have been a strong well-built ship, with a 
bull comprising six water-tight compartments, steam steering 
7 automatic tell-tale telegraphs, which by a return signal 

ow whether the order given is being attended to, and all sorts 
of modern improvements and conveniences. 

It is natural that a catastrophe of this kind, occurring at a 
moment when Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation is making so much stir, and 
when so much is being said about the defective construction and 
equipment of ships, should produce a deep impression on the 
public mind, and that in the first instance doubts should be enter- 
tained of the soundness of the vessel. As far as is yet known 
there does not seem to be any ground for these suspicions, but the 
most effectual means of dissipating them will be by a full and 
searching inquiry. It may be remarked that it is to the absence 
of a preliminary survey that Mr. Plimsoll attributes the bad con- 
dition of the mercantile marine ; but in this instance the Atlantic, 
as a passenger ship, must, we “— have had the benefit of a 
survey before she went to sea. Sir W. Fairbairn has been making 
some observations on this subject, which, from his experience and 
authority, both as a scientific and practical engineer, deserve atten- 
tion. He asserts that the Royal Charter, the London, and the 
Captain were all lost from defective design and improper con- 
struction. Taking an average of three years, 2,800 lives have 
been annually lost at sea from misconstruction, bad material, and 
other causes, and these lives might have been saved by proper 
care and attention. He attributes many of the disasters that 
occur to the imperfect and insecure condition of iron construc- 
tions, and recommends careful inspection as a means of preven- 
tion. There is certainly no reason why sailors should not obtain 
the benefit of the same protection whick is already extended to 
passengers. A sailor is, in regard to the general strength and sea- 
worthiness of a vessel, scarcely a better judge than a landsman. 
He can judge only by what he sees; but all that is unseen and 
hidden away in the body of the ship he must take on trust. If a 
ship lies deep in the water, if she is wet or leaky, if the point of 
a knife will readily scratch a hole in the masts, if the cordage is 
frayed and rotten, and, above all, if the brass of the pumps looks 
very bright and worn, these are all things which he has an eye 
for, and on which he forms his estimate of the chances of his ever 
seeing land again if he goes to sea in the craft. But a 
ship may exhibit none of these external indications of neglect and 
exhaustion, and yet be in a very dangerous condition. An 
ordinary seaman, or indeed, for the matter of that, an ordi- 
nary merchant captain, has not the knowledge and experi- 
ence of a practical ——- and even if he had, he has no 
opportunity of thoroughly overhauling the vessel. The danger of 
inspection is that it tempts people to trust too much to it. Even 
when it is carried out by honest and competent men, it is not an 
infallible test. The best surveyors are liable to make mistakes, to 
overlook weak points, or to underrate the importance of defects 
which have attracted their attention; and of course in any large 
body of men there are always some who are not altogether com- 
petent, or who are not perhaps absolutely incorruptible. Inspection 
is good as far as it goes, but it will be well to guard against the 
danger of expecting too much from it, and of relying too blindly 
and implicitly on the protection which it affords. 


THE COMPLETE LETTER-CARRIER. 


| iy! the days of the Protectorate, in 1654, appeared the posthu- 
mous collection of Sir Dudley Digges, oy even to students 
of the Elizabethan age by the name of the Compleat Ambassador. 
The title was perhaps a little deceptive. One might have ex- 
pected to find a code of precepts by which the beginner in diplo- 
macy might make his way step by step till he deserved the 
honourable title which was bestowed on the book. But the phi- 
losophy of diplomacy was, in the eyes of Sir Dudley Digges or his 
editor, a philosophy which teaches wholly by example. The 
Compleat Ambassador is not a book of rules or instructions of any 
kind. It leaves the diplomatic aspirant to learn to do his work by 
seeing how the great men of past time did it before him. The 
Compleat Ambassador contains the letters written by Sir Francis 
pny ayes when he was Queen Elizabeth’s resident in France, 
about the twice contemplated marriage of the Queen with French 
Princes, and the answers of Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Leices- 
ter, Sir Thomas Smith, and others. In those days Englishmen had 
already learned that everything ought to go by precedent, but they 
had not yet learned that ee agg ought to go by examination. 
From the Compleat Amba , as thus defined, the gap does not 
seem to be very wide to the Complete Letter- Writer. The Compleat 
Ambassador dealt with letters, and letters dealing with very delicate 
questions, touching plans of marriage fora lady of the most exalted 
rank. As far as our very slight knowledge ot the Complete Letter- 
Writer goes, it is largely filled with letters dealing with the same 
class of subjects, though not confined to persons so high in the 
world as members of the Houses of Tudor and Valois. But as 
human nature is the same in ali ranks, and as we believe the 
Complete Letter-Writer proposes to supply ready letters for all 
the circumstances in which human nature can find itself, we have 
no doubt that it would supply a model which, with a few needful 

might serve for any other prince who should chance 
to have to turn away from his blighted hopes, complaining of, and 


perhaps cursing, the fickleness of women and islanders. Still, here | 


again we have to deal more with ope than with pas. We 
outsiders have to form our notions of what a Complete Ambassador 
or a Complete Letter-Writer ought to be by studying the writings 
which actually passed under real given circumstances, or which 
experts have determined to be the right kind of thing to pass in 
given circumstances foreseen beforehand. But the most complete 
letter-writer would be somewhat at sea without the help of the 
public functionary by whose hands the letter is at last to reach 
the person for whom it is designed. The duties of the letter- 
carrier might seem to be easy, and his place in the economy of 
things might seem not to be very distinguished. This, we will 
say at once, is altogether a mistake. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners have taken the letter-carrier under their care, and in their 
hands he seems likely to grow to a level at least with the com- 
plete letter-writer, if not with the complete ambassador him- 
self, The Civil Service Commissioners have drawn the portrait of 
the complete letter-carrier, the letter-carrier as he ought to be, 
and, if they really find a live letter-carrier to answer to the por- 
trait, he will be a very remarkable person indeed. It is, we have 
been told, literally true, though the story has grown in one of the 
magazines into a pleasant little romance, that an advertisement 
once appeared at the post-office of a Scottish island to the effect 
that a letter-carrier was wanted—* one able to read writing pre- 
ferred.” One would have thought that the power of oles 
writing was, in the case of a letter-carrier, not a mere counsel of 
perfection which might win a man a higher place than others, but 
the one cardinal virtue without which his craft could not be fol- 
lowed at all. How are Snooks and Tomkins each to get his own 
letters, if the letter-carrier does not know which of the mysterious 
marks on the covers stand for Snooks and which stand for Tom- 
kins? Yet we are credibly told that in our Scottish island the 
ceteris paribus clause could not be carried out, and that a letter- 
carrier was appointed who could not read writing. He did 
his work with a kind of Homeric simplicity. As the herald 
showed the lots to the heroes, so that each hero might know his 
own, so, when our letter-carrier ignorant of letters showed him- 
self, the people flocked around him to examine his freight, and 
each to carry off his own share, even if no mischievous wight ever 
carried off the share of his neighbour. Here was a state of things 
which certainly needed reform; a state of things which perhaps 
was to be found only in such out-of-the-way corners of the 
kingdom, and which may not have extended itself to the adjacent 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland. But anyhow the Civil 
Service Commissioners do strike us as going a little too far the 
other way. They seem to start from the assumption that the 
letter-carrier must needs be a perfect being, that he must reach a 
standard which we should have thought that no human being 
could reach, unless perhaps the present and late Lord Chancellors, 
and possibly here and there a stray bishop. For our own part, we 
should not think of risking ourselves in a competition, whether 
limited or open, in which so small a part of mankind can expect to 
reach even the positive standard which is set up. We feel our own 
weakness, and we could not undertake to practise all the virtues 
for so low a figure as fourteen shillings a week. 

We will now let our readers into a little bit of a secret; 
we will show them one of the odd corners of the administra- 
tion of this great community on which, as far as we know, 
no light has yet been thrown. The readers of Mr. Trollope’s 
Ralph the Heir will remember how the successful candidate 
for the borough of Percycross was expected to bestir him- 
self on behalf of a supporter, or the cousin of a rons. 
or the cousin of the cousin of a supporter, who wished ior 
the office of postmaster of the borough. Now a careful observer 
of men and things will notice the beautiful proportions and 
gradations which run through a large part of human life. The 
visitor to Reading a few years past might have been struck by the 
singular way in which ecclesiastical building had given way to 
prisons; but he must also have been struck with the beautiful 
propriety by which, while the mitred abbey was cut short to make 
room for the stately gaol of the county, the lowlier Friars church 
was set apart for the humbler prisoners of the borough. A pro- 
portion no less delicate seems to be established in the matter of 
which we are speaking. The successful candidate—to judge at 
least from the case of Sir Thomas Underwood—is expected to 
have some voice in disposing of the greater office of postmaster. 
But even the unsuccessful candidate ought to get something, at 
all events if his party happen to be in power. In the 
Homeric games those who were beaten got prizes, though smaller 
prizes, as well as those who succeeded; the successful wrestler 
was to receive the great tripod valued ‘at twelve oxen, while 
he who was overthrown was to comfort himself with leading 
away the woman skilled in many works, who was valued at 
four oxen only. So, while the successful candidate has to 
deal with the postmasters, it is at least a popular belief 
that the unsuccessful candidate has the advowson of the post 
of letter-carrier. His faithful supporters all believe that a 
letter missive from him will have some weight in disposing of 
an office which seems to be more eagerly sought after than by the 
light of nature we should have thought that it would be. The local 
representative, however unsuccessful himself, of the cause which 
is successful has only to write to the proper authorities, and the 
privilege of earning fourteen shillings weekly by walking perhaps 
the same number of miles daily will be bestowed as he wishes. 
Nor is the popular belief altogether wrong. The only difficulty 
is to know to what branch of authority the application ought to 
be made. Write to the Treasury, and you are told that it rests 
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with the Post Office. Write to the Post Office, and you are told 
that it rests with the . Still all this is only a little official 
playfulness; the thing commonly turns out right in the end, and 
the man who cannot succeed himself, but who can procure the 
success of others, has presently the pleasure of seeing his nominee 
trudging along the road with the letter-bag. And both Post 
Office and Treasury are human; they write civil, andindeed friendly, 
letters, written on the same kind of paper and according to the 
same formule as the letters of other peo As As long as you have 
only to do with the Post Office and the Treasury, well and good. 
But behind these authorities lurks another power farmore fearful, 
solemn, and inquisitive. Not at all times, but only on some rare 
emergencies, perhaps at moments of some special awakening of the 
official conscience, the Civil Service Commissioners step in, armed 
with questions almost as fearful as those which the examinin 
angels of Mahometan belief put to the man who has just are. 
the other world, when they command him to stand up in his 
ve and question him concerning his creed. Treasury and Post 
fice will put up with a oe recommendation, a recom- 
mendation perhaps grounded on hearsay, at any rate a re- 
commendation set forth, like the lectures of Oxford Professors, 
“sine ulla sollennitate.” Not so the sterner Civil Service 
Commissioners; they deal only in foolscap sheets, in printed 
formule with blank in solemn beginnings and endings, 
in little notices and mysterious figures printed at every 
corner—in everything, in short, which can oppress the un- 
official mind with the feeling that they are High-Mighti- 
nesses indeed with whom he now has to deal. In the 
Treasury or the Post Office he may be dealing with men whom 
e never saw in the flesh ; still they deal with him as a man and a 
rother. His correspondent at the Civil Service Commission, 
S.W., ef sign a name personally familiar to him, but the awful- 
ness of official grandeur must not be relaxed for a moment. Then 
comes the paper of searching inquiries. The first indeed is 
scratched out with a : —“ Are you related to the candidate? 
If so, what is the relationship?” It is well to guard against 
nepotism, but it seems to have flashed across the minds even of 
the Civil Service Commissioners that, as yet, whatever we may 
come to presently, even ul candidates for seats in 
Parliament are not likely to be near of kin to candidates for the 
office of letter-carrier. But the degree of knowledge which he 
who recommends ought to have of him whom he recommends is 
tested in such a way that there is no escape. “Are you well 
acquainted with the candidate? ” “ From what circumstances does 
your knowledge of him arise?” This in plain words perhaps 
means, “ How do you come to know anything about him?” 
“ How long have you known him?” ‘What sort of relations can 
Civil Service Examiners conceive to exist between the kind of 
person who is likely to recommend a letter-carrier and the kind 
of person who is oy to be recommended? Do they fancy that 
the recommender is likely to have been so struck with the recom- 
mended the first time he saw him as to have noted down the date 
in his journal, like the people in the old translation of the Arabian 
Nights who always say to a stranger, “I am rejoiced to have made 
the acquaintance of a man of your merit.” Then the questions 
g on—“ What have been the places of his education? ” The Civil 
rvice Commissioners plainly look on a letter-carrier as one 
whose education cannot be finished in any one seat of learning. 
The chance that he may simply have been to the National or 
British School, or, as in our Scotch case, to no school at all, 
plainly has not come into their minds; a letter-carrier, like a 
medizeval scholar or a modern prince, is one who may be fairly 
expected to have “studied much in divers Universities.” As for 
the moral qualities, they are searched into in aformula which we 
give as it is printed :— 
Is he strictly honest ? 
sober? 
intelligent ? 
diligent ? 
Of how many of our friends could we conscientiously say that they 
are strictly intelligent and strictly diligent? Strict honesty, strict 
sobriety, strict intelligence, strict diligence, pretty nearly all the 
moral and intellectual virtues, must all be had for fourteen shillings 
a week. What at thisrate may be the salary ofa Civil Service Com- 
missioner, or what may be the qualifications of a Civil Service 
Commissioner, we will not presume to ask. Then, as if an un- 
successful candidate was bound to be the common physician and 
the common banker of all those whom he would fain have had 
for his constituents, he is further asked, “What has been the 
state of his health sinceyou have known him?” “Do you 
believe him to be free from pecuniary embarrassments?” ‘This 
we take to be La a ge Commissioner style for “ Do you think 
he is likely to be in debt?” ‘Has he to your knowledge 
been bankrupt or insolvent?” One would have thought that 
even a Civil Service Commissioner might have known enough of 
human life to see the grotesqueness of thinking that any one of the 
class-who are likely to apply for the post of letter-carrier is at all 
likely to find his way into the Bankruptcy Court. Lastly comes a 
question which we really think ought to be put by no one buta 
spiritual director. “‘ Would you yourself trust him with employment 
requiring undoubted —- and would you recommend him for 
such to your personal friends?” Here at last we have a piece of 
worldly wisdom ; the Commissioners have at least found out that 
there are many a who would recommend for public employ- 
ment a man whom they would neither employ themselves nor 
friendsto employ. ‘This is no doubta sad 


failure in the duty of the citizen to the State of which he is a 
member. Still it must be remembered that the State only offers 
fourteen shillings a week, and it must put up with what it can get 
for the money. Private people would perhaps find that it was 

uite worth their while to give more to a man who was perfectly 

e alike from bodily disease and from pecuniary embarrassment 
who had studied in several places of education, and who displayed 
such an unusual combination of virtues as to be at once strictly 
sober, strictly honest, strictly intelligent, and strictly diligent. In 
fact, we begin to look upon the Complete Letter-Carrier as a self- 
sacrificing patriot, who is ready to hide his light under a bushel, 
ready to do much work and to receive little pay, as long as his toil is 
sweetened by the thought that he is serving hiscountry. Ministers 
of State, we are told, do the same; they get poorer rather than 
richer in their country’s service. Still they get fame and power; 
the Complete Letter-Carrier gets only the consciousness of his own 
unrewarded merits. The State is indeed a lucky master if such 
servants as the Commissioners describe are to be found every day. 
In private life we are often glad to get a less ir being than 
= Complete Letter-Carrier at a higher rate two shillings 
J 


THE ACTION FOR SEDUCTION. 


— little Bills of Mr. Charley give a great deal of trouble to 

Parliament. He has brought in a Bill “to Amend the Laws 
relating to Seduction,” which by three short clauses would produce 
an extensive and mischievous effect. The existing law of se- 
duction is theoretically indefensible, but the alterations ee gen 
by Mr. Charley would be practically objectionable. There are 
quite enough actions for seduction already, and under the amended. 
law the number of such actions would be overwhelming. At 
present the action can be brought only by the parent or guardian 
of the woman, and it is grounded, not on the,seduction itself, but 
on the loss of service to the parent or guardian by the woman’s 
illness; and, therefore, unless there be in some sense of 
the word a service, there can be no action. It undoubtedly 
happens that in this state of the law compensation is ob- 
tained in some cases while it is refused in others which are 
equally meritorious. A girl worked as farm-servant by day, Te- 
turning home to sleep; she was seduced by her master, and her 
father recovered damages because there was service, or the possi- 
bility of it, during the hours which she spent under her father’s 
roof, Another girl held an ordinary place as domestic servant, 
and was seduced by her master’s son. It was alleged that during 
her hours of leisure she, with her mistress’s consent, and in her 
mistress’s house, made shirts for the assistance of her mother in her 
mother’s business of a shirtmaker, but it was held by the Court 
that this was not a sufficient service. Another limitation which 
the Courts have hitherto maintained is that there must be a 
child-birth, or at least an illness, as the apparent result of the 
alleged seducticn. In a case where it appeared that the defend- 
ant had debauched the plaintiff’s daughter, and that she was 
delivered of a child, but the jury found that the child 
was not the defendant's, the judge di the jury to 
find a verdict for the defendant, and this ruling was 
upheld by the Court. This case was decided in the 
Exchequer at a time when that Court delighted in technical 
refinements, and it has been disapproved by a writer of high 
authority, but nevertheless it has been recognised as law in recent 
years. According to the evidence in this case, the seduction 
took place after Christmas Day, and a full-grown child was born 
in the June following. The law considered that a wrong to the 
father had been committed by the defendant’s conduct towards his 
daughter and servant, and it gave an action for the loss of service 
thereby caused. In an old case of the time of the Commonwealth 
it is said, in reference to the technical distinction between an 


| action “of trespass” and an action “on the case,” and to the 


different limitations of time for bringing those actions respectively, 
that “ the cause of action is per quod servitium amisit, and for this 
he hath brought the action within the time limited by the statute ; 
for it is an action upon the case, although the causa causans is the 
vi et armis, which is but inducement to the action, and the 
causa causata—viz..the loss of service—is the ground of the 
action.” The same idea is expressed more intelligibly by a 
modern judge, who says that “the foundation of the action by 
a father to recover damages against the wrongdoer for the seduc- 
tion of his daughter has been uniformly placed, from the earliest 
time hitherto, not upon the seduction :tself, which is the wrongful 
act of the defendant, but upon the loss of service of the daughter, 
in which service he is supposed to have a legal right or interest.” 
It is not necessary that the daughter should be a minor, but only 
that she should be living with her father, or otherwise, in contem- 
plation of law, in her father’s service. Lord Mansfield thought it 
“very extraordinary that any action should lie to a person on 
account of incontinence between two others, both of whom may 
be of full age”; but such was the law in Lord Mansfield’s time, 
and such is the law at present. Mr. Charley’s Bill would have 
the effect of largely increasing an undesirable class of business in 
the courts. Under the present law some actions of seduction are 
brought, and many more are threatened, but the requirement of 
proof of actual or constructive service to the t or guardian 
operates as a considerable check upon the activity of speculative 
attorneys. 

The existing state of the law is well illustrated by a recent case 
in which the plaintiff lived at Canterbury and his daughter had’ 
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been in service at Deal. Her master diseovered that she had been 
to a concert with a ticket given by the defendant, and thereupon 
he paid her a month’s wages and told her to leave his service at 
once. Next day she started by railway on her return to her 
father’s house, and on the j ey she was seduced, as she 
alleged, by the defendant. father received her when she 
arrived at home, but he did not t her, as he had not received 
notice that she had left service. coo afterwards delivered of 
which swore that the defendant was the 
ing this story to it be assumed that, if she 

continued in service 4 defendant would have seduced 
her on the first favourable opportunity, and in that case 
he would not have been e to any action. But, 
as her master had dismissed her, it was held that her 
constructive her father revived, and 
became competent to bring an action, and the j ve him 1 

damages. “This verdict was soainined by the Court of ae 
Bench. “It must be taken,” said the Lord Chief Justice, “that 
when the da 
return to her father on the termination of the service ; the master 
discharged her with what must be taken to be good cause, and 
she was received by her father as soon as she reached home. I 
think there was enough to amount to a constructive service.” 
The action was foun 
and this was not very creditable to the law, but the action was 


substantially for the aggravated injury which the father had 
sustained 4 the seduction of his child. The damages, per- 
haps, were higher than the Court would have given, but the 


jury must be assumed to have taken all the circumstances 
into account, and the Lord Chief Justice did not think the Court 
ought to disturb the verdict. Another member of the Court said 
that the jury were to consider the injury as done to the natural 
guardian, and all that could be referred to that relation. “I do 
not say that they ought to calculate the actual cost of the main- 
tenance of the grandchild, though they cannot well exclude that 
faet; but they may consider not only that the plaintiff has a 
daughter disgraced in the eyes of the neighbours, but that there 
is also a living memorial of the disgrace in a bastard grandchild.” 

There could not be a better example than this case affords of 
the evil, or supposed evil, which Mr. Charley undertakes to remedy. 
In form the action for seduction is by the master, having a 
right to the services of the servant, and having lost the benefit 
of those services by reason of the wro act of the de- 
fendant ; but, though in form this is the nature of the action, 
the damage by loss of service is in reality merely nominal, 
and so long ago as the time of Lord Chief Justice emer 
the practice had, as he says, become inveterate of giving to the 
mea or person standing im loco parentis, damages beyond the mere 
oss of service in respect of the loss aggravated by the injury to 
the person seduced. But it was agreed when Mr. Charley’s Bill 
came before the House of Commons on Wednesday, that the part 
of it which refers to this subject cannot pass. The result of the 
debate was, that something ought to be done, but that it was very 
difficult to say what that something ought to,be. Mr. Charley 
displays on social questions something of that active boldness 
whieh Mr. Disraeli imputes to certain members of the Liberal 

in reference to political questions. In fact, Mr. Charley 
rushes in where the Attorney-General fears to tread. It is easy to 
say that legal forms ought to be brought into harmony with fact, 
and that as the action for seduction is really for the woman's 
benefit, it should be brought in the woman’s name. But then the 
question arises whether every case which a woman may think proper 
to treat as one of seduction is to be made the foundation of an action. 
It is disappointing to find that Mr. Charley's Bill contains no 
definition of seduction. He does not propose to allow the woman 
herself to bring the action, but it may be brought by any person 
standing in the of a parent towards her, and no allegation 
of service shall be required. But if this allegation be made un- 
ae it would be difficult to give any reason why the woman 
herself should not bring the action; and it might be brought, accord- 
ing to the Bill,on her own mere oath that she had been seduced, 
without proving that child-birth or illness had ensued upon or even 
after the seduction. 

There is a practical limit to these actions now, because they 
cannot be brought in a County Court. And if they are brought 
in a superior Court, and not more than 1o/. damages is re- 
covered, the plaintiff gets ordinarily no costs. It might be 
desirable to postpone legislation on this subject until, by discus- 
sion in or out of Parliament, some principle has been ascertained 
on which legislation ought to proceed. Our old lawyers would 
have been shocked at the notion of allowing a woman to sue 
directly for the price of her chastity, and yet they allowed the 
action by the parent to introduce itself by a side door. The 
Attorney-General expresses reluctance to do directly that which 
is done indirectly, and he suggests that the action by the woman 
should only be allowed in cases where the seduction been ac- 
compli by “something like fraud or violence.” It remains to 
be seen whether the Attorney-General will undertake to remodel 
Mr. Charley’s Bill, or whether that indefatigable legislator can be 
induced to think that the subject would bear letting alone. The 
Attorney-General says that under the present law there have been 
many cases in which women have obtained verdicts when they 
have not taken proper care of themselves. It may be gravely ques- 
tioned whether it is desirable so to alter the law that the number 
of such cases shall be probably increased. Mr. Hardy dwelt 
upon the danger of encouraging young women to rely upon 


hter entered the service she had the intention to — 


obtaining legal compensation, and he feared that members of the 

House, with the best intentions, might enc vice. It may 

be beget that Mr. Charley will pay heed to this warning from 

one of the most prudent Ieaders of his own party The ——- 

law is capricious in its operation, but it can y be abolished, 

- we greatly doubt the wisdom of rendering it more compre- 
ensive. 


THE BATTLE OF THE INDIAN GAUGES. 


1 would generally be regarded as a safe thing to say that the 
English people are nothing if not skilful in engineering; never- 
theless we suspect that, for arrivingat a sound judgment on the 
uestion which is just now causing such — in Great George 
Street—namely, the proper gauge for the extension of Indian 
railways—the American engineers would be better advisers than 
ourown. They are more accustomed to deal with great areas and. 
great distances such as are met with in India, which render the 
problem altogether different from anything presented by the con- 
ditions of railway traffic in England. Here, where the traveller 


| May pass over all the railway systems of the kingdom in a day’s 
| journey, and where those systems intersect each other in every 
| direction, it needs no argument to show the intolerable incon- 
on the special ground of loss of service, | venience and interruption to business and trade which a break of 


gauge occasions. But when persons proceed from these patent 


| facts to assume that the same evils would follow from a break of 


gauge in India, they forget that the enormous extent of that 
country produces an entirely different condition of things. The 
fact is that there are tracts in India as large as Great Britain 
which lie wholly beyond the railway system, either as at present 
constructed or as proposed to be constructed, and that therefore it 
would be quite possible to have different gauges in India, and yet 
to maintain a railway traffic no more interrupted by break of 
gauge than is the traffic of England by its insular position. 

Further, such experience as we have had seems to show that for 
passenger traffic, although a break of gauge is a great nuisance in 
short journeys, it causes no inconvenience whatever in long 
ones. When the journey extends over several days and nights— 
as, for example, between Calcutta and Bombay—passengers will 
usually require rest here and there, and it matters little whether 
they return to the same or to different carriages. Indeed we are 
informed that on this particular line, altho th no break of guage 
exists, it is actually found more convenient for the traffic arrange 
ments, as well as more agreeable to the European passengers, to 
change the carriages half way than to run the same carriages 
through from end to end. Again, as regards the native third-class 
passengers, who form the great bulk of the traffic, the plan of 
through trains has, we believe, been already in great measure dis~ 
continued, and the train _ either by day or night, according to 
the season, disembarking all its passengers for eight or ten hours, 
to rest and cook meals; — a — more sensible plan than 
dragging them continuous ough their journey in carriages 
usually packed like the of a slaver. 

Thus we apprehend that,even as regards through passenger traffic, 
the supposed evils of a break of gauge are almost ays but it 
need hardly be remarked that the great bulk of the c would 
not be through traffie at all. The people who travel on English 
railways are not all of them going to Scotland or to France, and 
this local character of all railway traffic is a marked in the 
case of agricultural communities such as make up the population 
of India. It is commerce which gives rise to long journeys, not 
agriculture. The people who travel in India are most of them 
travelling for only short distances; and when, therefore, this 
dreaded break of gauge means that at the end of a line eight or 
nine hundred miles long, of one gauge, there is found another line 
of the same length, but of a different gauge, the probability is that 
under such a system the vast majority of the people of India will 
live and die without ever having so much as seen the fatal point 
of junction between the two systems. So far, then, as passengers 
are concerned, we apprehend that the supposed evil of the break 
of gauge is a mere bugbear. With regard to the through traffic 
of goods the case no doubt is different; but the expense involved 
in shiftin = admits of correct estimation, and if it can be 
shown to 4 ess than the saving involved by abandoning the broad 
gauge system for the extension of existing railways, then a suffi- 
cient case appears to be made out for such a policy. 

There is, however, the military element in the question to be 
noticed. The Indian Government have selected for their first 
experiment with the metre gauge the line from Lahore, the 
capital of the Punjab, to Peshawur, on the border of Afghanistan ; 
and this being unquestionably our most important military frontier, 
it is argued that, even if the interpolation of narrow gauge rail- 
ways be admissible in other parts of the country, here at any rate 
no break of gauge ought to be introduced, since it would inter- 
fere to an extreme degree with the movement of an army to repel 
invasion from the North-West. But persons who enlarge on the 
importance of maintaining unbroken military communications 
in this part of India seem always to have in view large armies, on. 
the scale with which war is made in Europe. They know that 
the Indian army contains in the aggregate a good many men, and 
they assume that the railway accommodation needed should be of 
a sort adapted to convey large bodies of troops. But, even if any 
considerable proportion of the Indian army could be spared for 
concentration at any one point, which is more than doubtful, it is 
certain that only a very small army, as armies go nowadays, would 
ever be sent into Afghanistan, because only nt. an army could be 
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fed in that inhospitable country. Further, by whatever mode of 
transit the army might travel to Peshawur, it would at any rate 
take leave of railroads, whether broad gauge or narrow, at that 
int, and a = need net forth on its expedition com- 
letely equi with the means of transport ired for making 
Ns way on foot through the mountains and defiles beyond, just as 
if no railways existed. The state of the case would therefore 
probably be, that the mules, camels, elephants, horses, and bullocks 
needed for the army would be driven up from the different parts of 
the Punjab in which they were co and that the troops 
destined for the expedition would also up to the frontier on 
foot, without making use of the railway. is is the more 
probable because Afghanistan is in tble for several months 
in the year, so that there would be no hurry; the Indian cold 
weather would be available for preparation and assembling at 
Peshawur, and the expeditionary force would move onwards 
late in the spring. The main use of the railway would be, we 
apprehend, to convey ammunition and lies ; and even if there 
were no break of gauge at Lahore, all such stores would probably 
be unloaded there in the first instance, since that place would 
naturally be constituted the principal magazine of the army, from 
in front would in turn be fea and 
t suppli 
hen ing to this view of the case, then, the military argument 
against a break of gauge at this particular cen Se 
to have much force. remains of course the objection that, 
although uniformity might not be required in this particular 
hypothesis, still it is impossible to say what exigencies may not 
arise, of a kind not foreseen; and that, whatever they may be, 
if a strain were placed on our communications, our difficulties in 
such an emergency would be vastly increased by a break of gauge. 
This may be admitted. No one foresaw the great mutiny, and 
there may be other evil days in store for us when we should have 
cause for bitter regret that we had sacrificed the completeness of 
our military{communications for a small saving. It is, however, 
for the Indian Government to 9 4 whether such a contingency 
is sufficiently tangible to justify the sacrifice of economy. This 
is a point which can only be properly weighed by the authorities 
on the spot, and on which the opinions of persons at a distance, 
whether railway experts or otherwise, cannot be worth much. 
And those who are best informed do not appear to take much 
account of the risk. ws 
Still it must be admitted that, even if a break of gauge does no 
harm, it certainly does no good. It could at best be only justified 
by the certainty of effecting a considerable saving ; and here there 
pears to be extreme diversity of opinion. The general opinion 
of the experts—and we understand that the point is admitted even 
by the 


vocates of the narrow gauge—is that the saving under 
e most favourable circumstances would be but small, while some 
of the leading railway pundits stoutly maintain that there would 
be no saving at all The advantage of the narrow gauge, they say, 
is that it its of r curves than the , and therefore 
of a saving in earthwork and permanent way in hilly ground; 
but, since the greater part of India is a level plain, this advantage 
would not be gained there; in so easy a country the cost of one 
mode of construction would be no than the cost of the 
other. The question here is not, be it observed, between a broad 
gauge heavy railway and a narrow gauge light one, but between 
two railways, each ada to carry only a light traffic and a 
light rolling stock, of similar ge and construction, but 
in one of which the rails are laid further apart than in the 
other. The advocates for broad gauge light lines, as against 
narrow, contend that the cost does not depend on the distance 
of the rails apart, but on ores the rolling stock, which 
again depends on the width of carriages. A narrow e 
line, with carriages to match, would certainly, these emen 
admit, be the but then is = the Indian 
carriages, although running on a three-feet inch gauge, are 
be over six feet wide, fa which case, they affirm, it would be 
uite as c to put the rails five feet six apart, and the only 
Sing geined yy this novel arrangement will be a loss of stability. 
It seems clear, however, that the advocates for the light broad 
gauge line really surrender the point they are contending for. A 
of this sort, even if it as chea) 
pears primd facie improbable, would. vi ly involve a 
of gauge with the existing heavy lines almost as completely as 
the narrow ones, since it would not carry the heavy ro 
stock of the latter, except possibly to a very limited degree, 
and by using extreme care. But, on the other hand, it would 
certainly not be a worse form of line ee ee The 
uestion therefore seems really to turn, as regards the principle, on 
Kis paint of cont, as to which there appears to be at present 
nothing certain on record. The argument so far seems to have 
been based entirely on “estimates” framed by various engineers of 
what they think lines can be made for. Considering what is 
known of the nice agreement heretofore attained between those 
precious documents and actual cost—that one great Indian line, 
estimated at 5,000l., cost just 20,000/., a mile, that in all other 
cases there has either been a ye excess over the estimate, or the 
estimate has been adhered to only by letting the work on contract 
at highly remunerative rates—an ment based on comparative 
estimates appears to savour of the Laputan philosophy. Facts on 
i en xperimer.t are what we want, and in this 
view it seems highly desirable that at least one of the new lines to 
be constructed in India should be of the light broad gauge type ; 
but to retrace the steps already taken towards the completion of 


the narrow gauge li 
supporters lately proposed, to cause i 

inevitable delay in a matter which has been delayed too 
already, without, so far as can at present be established, any com- 
mensurate advantage. 


‘MADMEN AND WILLS. 


TT" is becoming very difficult to know what course elderly 
gentlemen who are anxious not to have .their wills Se 
had better follow with regard to i and brass bands. A 
few weeks ago half a dozen mad doctors went into the witness- 
box in the Probate Court to declare that an old gentleman who 
was in the habit of swearing at itinerant musicians when they 
played under his window at sgate must necessarily have been 
mad, and quite incapable of making a will. But ily the 
judge did not —_ with them, and the will was u This 
week we have another case in the same court, in which a 
testator’s partiality for German bands was adduced as conclusive 
of his insanity—an argument in which the jury appears to 
ave fully concurred, and to which we may ourselves venture to 
add our cordial and hatic assent. It isno doubt satisfactory 
to find that these decisions are in accordance with the common 
sense of mankind, but it is not the less startling and uncomfortable 
to observe that, whether a man curses or encourages brass 
professional evidence is equally forthcoming to show that it is an 
infallible indication of insanity. In this instance Mr. Knight, 
the testator, an old gentleman living down in hire, seems 
to have been anxious to relieve the dulness of ¢ life 
es much as possible. He was fond of having German bands 
to play in t of the house, and would sometimes set 
the groom and coachman to canter on horseback round the 
a drive to lively airs, while the rest of the servants 
danced. Possibly Mr. Knight may have been a Young Englander 
in early life, and still clung to the ma theory of 
the duties of country gentlemen. A brass is perhaps the 
nearest approach to the pipe and tabor which can now be pro- 
cured. Mr. Knight’s efforts to amuse his household did not stop 
here. He dr mats, and painted his 
face in white and red stripes li Se then went 
into the scullery with a gun in his hand to frighten the maid- 
servants. He had also a passion for musical-boxes, and would 
occasionally place one on a chair and set it going, and then dance 
to it himself without a partner. This love of music, however, 
does not seem to have exercised that softening and soothing in- 
fluence which is usually attributed to it. ‘ur. Knight’s sons 
testified to the capricious cruelty with which he treated them 
when they were children. He would strip and flog them severely 
for trivial offences. He was much attached to his wife and 
daughter, but he was always making unfounded complaints of 
their conduct, and latterly seemed to become more and more 
suspicious of them. He fancied that people were watching him, 
that there was a conspiracy against him, and that his life 
was in danger. He kept loaded firearms in his room, and 
was always on the look-out for robbers. Once he was 
afraid he would be taken up on a of murder, the real 
murderer not having been discovered. Another time he fancied 
that he was suspected of being a thief. He consulted different 
solicitors about imaginary conspiracies, and when he went from 
home carried bonds and securities to a large amount in his 
eau. He fed his dogs with joints of beef and 
mutten, and other things provided for his own table. Sometimes 
he would have a fancy for feeding rats in the house, and at other 
times would organize a battue for their destruction. He built 
fine nhouses and fruiteries, and left the fruit to rot, or gave 
the dogs the run of it. On the other hand, notwithstanding these 
delusions and eccentricities, he was admitted to have been in all 
essential matters a good husband and father; he i i 
sensibly enough, looked after hisexpenditure, and his family always 
corresponded with and treated him as if he was ly sane. 
His property consisted of an estate worth about 1,500/.a year, 
exclusive of the house and park, and some 62,0001. of personalty. 
He was a second son, and during his father's life he had lived in 
straitened circumstances at Brussels and elsewhere, having only 
an income of 20o/. a year for himself and family. e had 
quarrelled with his three sons, one after the other. Although he 
was believed to be deeply attached to his daughter proud of 
her beauty he 
neglect. After her death he took a 
but they were not mentioned in his will ; 
made for a lunatic sister who was absolutely dependent on him 
for support. He left the interest of 10,000/. to his eldest son, a 
sum of 8,0o00/. to the second, and 7,000/. to the third, and also 
10,000/. to a brother of his own, and 1,500l. to a sister, together 
with some other small legacies. The residue of his property was 
given to Sir Charles Boughton, who was a remote relation, and 


suggested for this was that he was afraid another proprietor, 
the estate after hie and 


ch 
on friendly, but not intimate, terms with Mr. Knight, occasionally 
visiting or corresponding with him. i 


} 
whose estate adjomed his own. e only reason that could be : 
“having at heart,” as he wrote in one ; his letters, “its future 
destinies and fortunes,” he assigned it to Sir Charles in order to = | 
it intact. He however, have attained this 
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Here we have the case of an eccentric, morose old man ap | 
a secluded life, seeing no company, from his family, an 
apparently attached to nothing except his bit of Property. He 
does not seem to have had any parti affection for his neighbour, 
Sir C. Boughton, and Sir Charles does not seem to have taken any 
trouble to — himself with him. The question which the 
jury had to determine was whether his will, taking its provisions 
connexion with the testator’s circumstances and habits, was 
the will of a sane man ; and they came to the conclusion that it 
-was not. On the whole, we think the verdict was undoubtedly 
justified by the facts of the case; but it is impossible not to feel 
the danger of throwing such questions upon a jury without more 
precise and definite directions as to the conditions under which 
sanity may, for legal purposes, be assumed to exist. yo said 
that the question was essentially a practical one, to be decided b 
the good sense of men of the world rather than by legal defini- 
tions, It is quite true that no definitions can be laid down which 
are — applicable to all cases. There are infinite gradations 
and degrees of madness, and a large margin must always be 
left for the discretion of a jury in applying the rules. 
It does not follow, however, that because questions of this 
sort cannot be settled offhand by cut and tules, 
‘they should be left so unreservedly to the good sense of men of 
the world. The tendency of men of the world is, we sus- 
pect, when left to themselves, to form their conclusions chieily 
m the provisions of the will itself. If they think it a fair, 
reasonable will, the sort of will they would themselves, under 
similar circumstances, have been likely to make, they find in 
favour of it; but if it shocks their sense of family duty or natural 
affection, they probably give a verdict against it. 
It is clear that in the present instance the testator was 
& sour, morose, eccentric man, and that he made what seems on 
the face of it to be a very foolish and unjust will. But the ques- 
tion is, on what ground he was pronounced to be mad. Was it 
on account of the oe of the will? The only reason that 
was suggested for leaving the estate away from his family was 
that he wished it to be in the hands of some one who walt not 
be likely to sell it. It can scarcely be said that this is an insane 
desire, for it is a very common desire. There are many men who 
are perfectly sane, and who, heartless and wicked as we may think 
it, do care a great deal more about their bit of land than about 
their children or all their relations put together. But then the 
testator might have accomplished his purpose, if he had 
known the law, by means of an entail. It is evident, however, 
that he was ignorant of law, for he wanted to im as a 
condition on Sir Charles that the property should never be 
sold. Is ignorance of the law of property a proof of 
insanity? The testator certainly did not make such provision for 
his family as they had a right to expect; but this again is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence. Apart from the contents of the 
will, did Mr. Knight’s habits and behaviour indicate madness? 
He was undoubtedly under the influence of delusions. He thought 
he was threatened —— mysterious conspiracy, and that his 
life was in danger. ese were utter delusions, but were they 
delusions which amounted to such a degree of insanity as would 
render a man incapable of managing his affairs? While he was 
alive nobody charged him with being out of his senses. His sons 
co mded with him on the assumption that he was perfectly 
sane, and in ordinary matters he showed that he was quite capable 
of taking care of himself and his interests. There was a good deal 
of Thackeray's Sir Peter Crawley about him. He was boorish in 
his ways, and seems to have had a liking for low company and 
low fun. He used to go out rook-shooting with one of the women 
servants, and it turned out that he had had a child by her and had 
persuaded her to palm it off on another man. There is another 
question, too, and that is how far, supposing him to have been 
subject to delusions, the delusions influenced the making of the 
will, There is no apparent connexion between the delu- 
sions in this case and the disposal of the Fg ee Accord- 
ing to a well-known decision of Lo rougham’s, if 
aman is mad on one point, he must be held, so far as his legal 
capacity is concerned, to be mad on all points, since it is impossi- 
ble to say how the madness might operate. The mind, though it 
has various faculties, is one and indivisible. If it is disordered in 
any one of those faculties, if it labours under any delusion arising 
from such disorder, though its other faculties and functions may 
remain undisturbed, it cannot be said to be sound. Such a mind 
is unsound, and testamentary incapacity is the n conse- 
uence. In a recent judgment pronounced by Chief Justice 
ockburn (Banks v. Goodfellow), to which Sir James Hannen 
also referred, this view is considerably modified. The Chief 
Justice held that a man might have insane delusions and yet be 
capable of making a will, unless it could be shown that the delu- 
sions directly influenced his mind at the time of making the will. 
The Chief Justice said he did not think it necessary to discuss the 
question in its metaphysical or psychological aspects. It was not 
given to man to fathom the mystery of the human intelligence, or 
to ascertain the constitution of our sentient and intellectual being ; 
but the pathology of mental disease showed that while, on the 
one hand, all the faculties, moral and intellectual, may be involved 
in one common ruin, as in the case of the raving maniac, in other 
instances one or more only of those faculties or functions may be 
disordered, while the rest are left unimpaired and undisturbed. 
The question for the jury was, he said, whether the delusion had 
or not atiected the general qualities of the mind, and whether 
it had exercised any effect on the will. 


Sir James Hannen seemed to be disposed to adhere to the law 
laid down by the Chief Justice rather than to that laid down by 
Lord Brougham, which has hitherto been accepted in the Probate 
Court. It seems to us, however, that Sir A. Cockburn’s way of 

jutting the case is, in some respects, very like begging the question. 

t is true, no doubt, that a man may be obviously mad on one sub- 
ject, and that in his behaviour in other respects there may be no 
apparent trace of the influence of the delusion. But then how 
can we tell how a delusion in the mind of a madman would be 
likely to operate? According to the Chief Justice’s argument, 
there would be some danger of assuming that a delusion in the 
mind of a madman would operate in the same logical direction as 
a conviction which was not a delusion would do in the mind of a 
sane person. On the whole, it may be doubted whether Lord 
Brougham did not take up safer ground. The important ase, 
however, is, whether the man is really mad at all, whether his delu- 
sions amourt to positive madness? And this is the weak part of the 
present system of investigation. There is a dangerous readiness to 
assume the existence of insanity from odd, out-of-the-way habits 
and eccentric or violent manners. The test of insanity, for 
legal purposes, ought not to turn on mere isolated points like 
these, but on the general tenor of a man’s character and conduct; 
and we think the judges would do well to impress this more for- 
cibly on juries. It is to be regretted that juries should be con- 
fused and embarrassed by the nice distinctions of conflicting judg- 
ments and rival theories, and ,that some definite and authoritative 
principles cannot be laid down in regard both to legal capacity and 
criminal responsibility. 


TRICOCHE ET CACOLET. 


A PIECE, in five acts, lasting more than three hours, and 
which nobody finds too long, must have merit. Great 
raise is due to the authors of Tricoche et Cacolet for having 
puilt a substantial play out of such materials. The actors 
owe much to the authors, and the obligation is well re- 
paid. The idea of a “ private inquiry office” has become 
tolerably familiar to Londoners since the establishment of the 
Divorce Court, but perhaps if they had not been assisted by 
Parisian dramatists they might never have seen this idea on its 
comic side. “Agence Tricoche et Cacolet. Maison de confiance, 
recherches dans l’intérét des familles...... Spécialité pour 
les maris inquiets; surveillance de leurs dames, avant, pendant et 
aprés.” These are some of the terms of the prospectus which 
Tricoche hands to M. Van der Pouf, banker, when he waits 
upon him in the character of le pére Isaac. The banker’s wife, 
Bernardine, has written a letter to her admirer, le duc Emile, and 
the enterprising firm has stolen the letter from the Duke’s pocket 
and now offers to sell it to the husband. Tricoche, having com- 
leted this transaction, tells the banker that if he should ever find 
Fimself in such circumstances as are mentioned in the prospectus, 
and should need the services of an active, intelligent, and dis- 
creet man, he had better apply to the house of Tricoche et 
Cacolet, and let him be sure and ask for Tricoche, “ car, dans le 
fond, Cacolet n’est qu’un imbécile.” No sooner has Tricoche de- 
ae than Cacolet — —— as an Italian musician, 
ringing the pet dog which the banker’s wife had lost, and for 
which she had offered a reward of 500 francs. The lady 
asks, “ Comment vous est-elle tombée dans les mains?” Cacolet 
answers, “ Tout naturellement, madame ; je l’ai volée.” But he did 
not steal the dog for the reward, but to make an opportunity of 
speaking tothe lady. He knows of her correspondence with the Duke, 
and his experience teaches him that there is likely to be strife in 
the banker’s household. Now if in that strife the lady should need 
assistance, where can she find it better than in the firm of Tricoche 
et Cacolet? If she wishes to intercept a correspondence—Tricoche 
et Cacolet. If she desires to watch her husband so as to arm 
herself against him—Tricoche et Cacolet. If she wants a carriage 
with a trusty driver—Tricoche et Cacolet. “Take a card, madame, 
and come and call on us if you have occasion; mais ayez bien 
soin de demander Cacolet, car au fond Tricoche n’est qu’une béte.” 
With these words Cacolet departs. The banker's wife sends for 
the Duke, and imparts to him her fear for the safety of her 
letter. He is sure that he has it in a case next his heart; but on 
opening the case he finds, in place of the letter, a prospectus of the 
firm of Tricoche et Cacolet. 

Thus in the first act the basis is laid for the fun that follows. 
The banker has requested his wife to receive the attentions of 
Oscar Pasha, from whom he hopes by her means to obtain the 
agency ofa Turkish loan. The wife indignantly refuses, and a quarrel 
ensues which causes her to leave her husband’s house under escort 
of the Duke. Thus the banker finds himself in the circumstances 
indicated by the prospectus, and he proceeds to the office of the 
firm to consult Tricoche. He is gently reproached for having 
oe a false name at the door of a house where every inmate 

ows everything about — in Paris. He is told that le 
pére Isaac, who had called upon him, is a mere understrapper of 
the firm, but the great Tricoche in person asks him in which of 
the cases indicated by the prospectus he now finds himself. He 
points to the heading “ Maris inquiets”; and Tricoche tells him 
that of ten husbands who come to the office nine desire to have 
their wives watched. But, says he, “ L’article se subdivise ... . 
je vous demande dans quelle subdivision, avant, pendant, ou 
aprés?” The banker eagerly answers, “ Avant, monsieur, 
avant.” Tricoche, after further explanation, undertakes the 
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case. The banker leaves him, and he has just resolved 
that he will keep this affair to himself, and avoid any divi- 
sion of the profit of it with his — when the door — 
and Cacolet appears. Tricoche himself as a wealthy 
Englishman with a red face and tremendous yellow whiskers, and 
proceeds to the banker’s house to examine the case against his 
wife. Cacolet remains in the office, and shortly receives a visit 
from the banker’s wife and the Duke, who have found themselves 
in circumstances of difficulty and come to seek assistance. There 
happen to be in the office a man and woman who have just 
engaged themselves as servants to a lady who is to leave Paris for 
St. Petersburg that night. Cacolet directs the banker's wife and 
the Duke to exchange clothes with these persons, and sends them 
thus disguised to the lady’s house, where they are to remain in 
the character of her servants until he comes to assist them 
further. He has despatched this business, and has just resolved 
that he will keep the profit of it to himself, when Tricoche returns 
with a disposition for quarreling, which Cacolet reciprocates. 
Each charges the other with deceit, each detects the other’s game, 
and vows that he will spoil it. Cacolet goes out, shuts the door 
and locks it. Tricoche exclaims, “Fool! not to know that I 
should jump out of the window,” and —. Cacolet returns 
exclaiming, “ Fool! not to know that I should know that he 
would jump out of the window.” 

The lady, Madlle. Bombance, to whom Cacolet sends these in- 

experienced servants, belongs toa class which is generally excluded 
from the English stage. She is of course in debt, and the Duke’s 
awkwardness as a footman is compensated by a ready supply of 
money, with which he satisfies one or two pressing creditors. She 
says that she will continue the same arrangement until they 
arrive at St. Petersburg, and she treats with great indulgence a 
servant whom she finds so suitable. Thus when, having left the 
room and suddenly returned, she discovers the footman on his 
knees before the maid, she apologizes, and says that perhaps she 
ought to have knocked before she came in. Cacolet comes to the 
assistance of his charges disguised as a oe of the Invalides, 
and ntly Tricoche arrives in the dress of a Commissionaire 
carrying certain property of the pretended servants of which he 
has contrived to get possession. Thus, true to his threat, he hunts 
close on his partner’s track. The meeting between the pensioner 
and the porter, each with his face distorted beyond possibility of 
recognition by the other, is droll beyond expression. After 
watching and dodging each other for some time, ‘'ricoche knocks 
away the stick on which the infirm old soldier leans, and discovers 
.as he falls that he is Cacolet. He runs off, and Cacolet pursues, 
displaying a bodily activity which astonishes the lady whose 
apartment he had entered as a feeble cripple. 

The next stage in the adventures of the banker’s wife and the 
Duke conducts them to the café of the Monstre Vert at Mont- 
parnasse. This scene is even more diverting than that which 
passes in the apartment of Madlle. Bombance. Indeed the notion 
of installing the lady and the nobleman as managers of this humble 
café is fertile in amusing incident. But before they arrive the 
-business of the café is proceeding. A customer remarks, “Il est léger 
votre grog,” to which the waiter answers, “C’est la spécialité de 
la maison, monsieur.” Madame — the respectable proprietor 
of this establishment, is mother of Madlle. Bombance, and is ex- 
pecting her daughter to dine with her that day. She was 
moderately afflicted when her daughter first left her to enter upon 
the way of life she has pursued, but became reconciled when her 
daughter returned in a fine yellow carriage to call upon her. 
These things, she tells a friend, are not looked at as they used to 
be; and the friend answers that that is true, for “les moeurs 
s'adoucissent de jour en jour.” The indefatigable Cacolet now 
enters with his charge. The business of the café is bought out- 
ight with the Duke’s money, and Bernardine is established at 
the counter, while the Duke assumes the waiter’s apron and 
napkin. They begin to find these perpetual changes of social 

ition fatiguing, and as trade is slack the Duke occupies himself 
in calculating the probable cost of his adventure. He has already 
spent 28,704 francs 75 cents. in - of a day, and he cannot 
‘reckon that his attachment to the lady will last less than fifteen 
days. He imparts this computation to the lady, to whom he had 
doubtless vowed eternal constancy, as is usual in such cases. While 
with chalk on the billiard table he is multiplying the day’s 
expenditure by fifteen, a customer interrupts him by calling for 
a glass of Madeira. The Duke begins to perceive that amid 
all this hurry-skurry his love affair makes no progress, and that 
it would be cheaper as well as more comfortable to visit Bernar- 
dine, as he used to do, at her husband’s house. The inevitable 
Tricoche now appears, admirably made up “en voyou,” and followed 
by two attendants, who are ready to carry off the banker's wife by 
force. The new customer calls for un mélé, and as the Duke cannot 
guess what that is, he applies to Bernardine, who suggests that 
a the customer means un mélange. Hereupon the Duke 

all the bottles on the counter, and requests the customer to 
mix for himself. Now Cacolet returns, having got himself up in the 
same ruffianly style as Tricoche, and having the additional charm 
of a humpback. He accepts a challenge of Tricoche to play 
billiards. After a little time the other guests depart, and Tricoche 
turns off the gas in preparation for seizing the banker's wife. 


Cacolet springs upon him ; a struggle ensues, and Tricoche throws 
Cacolet on the billiard-table, and tears off his wig. “I told 
‘you,” he says, “that I would find Madame Van der Pouf. I have 

er, and will take her back to her husband.” He de in 


‘fancied triumph, and Cacolet bids the Duke keep quiet, for 


Tricoche has carried away Madlle. Bombance by mistake for the 


banker's wife. 

This mistake, however a i | to Tricoche, was not his fault, 
nor does it turn out badly. M. Van der Pouf has invited Oscar 
Pasha to dinner, and Madlle. Bombance is much more ble 
to the Turkish Ambassador than the real wife of his host would 
have been. The rival potentates Tricoche and Cacolet have now 
accommodated their differences, and proceed harmoniously to earn 
a large reward from the Duke by restoring Bernardine with un- 
blemished character to her husband’s home. Meanwhile Madlle. 
Bombance has obtained from Oscar Pasha the agency of the new 
loan for M. Van der Pouf, and he in return undertakes to pay the 
lady’s debts. We must not forget the last disguise of Tricoche, 
who appears as Madame Boquet accompanied by Cacolet as her 
lawyer, and charges M. Van der Pouf with having abducted her 
dove-like daughter from the maternal nest. Finally everybody is 
pleased and satisfied. Tricoche and Cacolet have only to remind 
the audience that in any of the cases indicated in the prospectus 
their firm may still be consulted at the well-known office; and, 
says Cacolet, “S’il s’agit de quelque chose de délicat, demandez 
Tricoche,” to which his partner answers “ Non! non! demandez 
Cacolet.” Thus ends this amusing play, which, with all its extra- 
vagance, scarcely the bounds of possibility. One is re- 
minded by it of that dictum of the Critic, that a play ought 
to show —— just so strange that, though they never did, yet 
they might happen. There is a wealth of absurdity in the 
authors which goes far beyond our own artificers in burlesque ; 
but they have the advantage of exploring the life and conversa- 
tion of Madlle. Bombance, a domain which would be inaccessible 
to English dramatists. The new servants of that lady learn so 
much of their duty that they discreetly turn their backs after 
opening the door, and merely point with their hands held behind 
them in the direction which a visitor is to take. When the Duke 
first arrives and offers himself for the place of footman, Madlle. 
Bombance asks him the names of the mistresses he has served, and 
he gives her a full, true, and particular account. Some of the best 
and most harmless fun in this part of the play is produced 
by the appearance of Tricoche disguised as a sheriff's officer. He 
is proceeding to levy upon the goods or person of Madlle. Bombance, 
when the Duke with his all-sufficient purse comes to the rescue, 
and pays him out. But even the Duke’s purse is finally exhausted, 
and this is perhaps the moral of the play. 


REVIEWS. 


GEORGE VILLIERS, SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM.* 
the first George Villiers Duke of the 
great favourite of James I. and of Charles I., fell by 
the hand of an assassin, his son and namesake and successor was 
an infant eighteen months old. Charles I. told the widowed 
Duchess that he would be a husband to her and a father to her 
children. The Duchess was delivered of a second son, Francis, 
soon after her husband’s murder. The two boys were brought up 
with the King’s children, and in time went with the future 
Charles II. to Trinity > Cambridge. They went thence 
to Christ Church, Oxford. e Civil War had begun, and the 
King was now at Oxford. The two youths, sixteen and fourteen, 
were in a hot fight at Lichfield early in 1643. They then went 
abroad for some years to travel under the care of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and returned to England in 1648, when the 
King was a prisoner at Carisbrooke. They took arms for the 
King, under the Earl of Holland, in Surrey. Lord Francis was 
slain, valiantly fighting ; the Duke narrowly escaped with life in 
the utter rout of his party, joined Prince Charles on board ship in 
the Downs, and went with him into exile in Holland. His t 
estates, of a rental variously estimated at from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand a year, were declared forfeited by the Parliament. In 1651 he 
accompanied Charles to Scotland, and was with him at the fatal 
battle of Worcester. He had shortly before this battle angered 
Charles by an arrogant demand to be made general of his army, and 
had shown great resentment at the King’s refusal. He escaped from 
Worcester into France, and served with credit as a volunteer in 
the French army in Flanders. A goodly portion of Buckingham’s 
estates, including Helmesley in Yorkshire, and York House in 
London, had been granted by the Parliament to Lord Fairfax for 
arrears due to him as general. Fairfax was not less ready to - 
bestow his only daughter, together with these estates, on the young 
handsome cavalier Duke from whom they had been wrested than 
was Buckingham to make this iage, in order to recover some 
of his inheritance. Buckingham stealthily came over to England, 
and was married to Mary Fairfax on September 7, 1657. This 
marriage infuriated Cromwell, who quarrelled with Fairfax, and 
sent Buckingham a prisoner to Windsor. There he remained im- 
risoned till after Cromwell’s death, when the Parliament of 
ichard Cromwell released him in February 1659, on a petition 
from Fairfax, a member of the Assembly, and on Fairfax’s engage- 
ment in 20,000. for Buckingham’s behaviour. The Resto- 
ration came. Fairfax, with whom Buckingham was living, had 
openly adhered to Monk in Yorkshire, as he marched from Scot- 
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land to London. The Duke met his youthful co ion and now re- 
stored King at Dover, when he landed there on May 25, 1660. 
Charles recently conceived suspicion and dislike of Bucking- 
ham, whose volatile and self-willed nature he had had earlier 
ample occasion to know : and Bourdeaux, the French Ambassador, 
who carefully watched the Restoration, felt it sufficiently impor- 
tant to report that the hing’s reception of Buckingham was very 
cold, that Buckingham placed himself uninvited in the same 
carriage with the King and the Dukes of York and Gloucester 
and Monk, and that on the King’s arrival in London he turned 
Buckingham out of the Council Chamber (Despatch of M. de 
Bourdeaux, June 7th, 1660, in the Archives of the French Foreign 
Office). 
wal two friends of boyhood had often before quarrelled, re- 
mained for a time aloof, and been reconciled. Buckingham’s 
great powers of fascination were aided by Charles’s easy good 
nature ; and probably amiable tenderness for the companion of his 
outh, and grateful remembrance of sacrifices and services, contri- 
buted to a renewals of friendship now and on future occasions 
easy. Buckingham, without office, soon acquired a power over 
Charles which disquieted his responsible Ministers and Coun- 
cillors. It was not long before he excited the fears of Clarendon. 
He was Lord-Lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
was made a Privy Councillor in May 1662. Many private irregu- 
larities and public indecorums did not check the growth of his 
wer over Charles. He provoked a quarrel at cards with Lord 
Fand wich, and failed to uphold his honour. Violent language in 
the House of Lords brought a challenge from the loved and 
honoured Lord Ossory, and he again lost reputation. He was 
the aggressor, at a Conference between the two Houses, in an 
unseemly scuffle with the Marquis of Dorchester, when, according 
to Samuel Pepys, he “struck off Dorchester’s hat, and took him 
by his periwig, and pulled it aside, and held him.” Both com- 
batants were sent by the Lords to the Tower. Henry Pierrepoint, 
Marquis of Dorchester, was a man of great erudition, and a Roman 
Catholic. An unpublished letter of Buckingham to the King, of 
which there is a copy in the Record Office, written a few months 
before this scuffle, discloses pre-existing jealousy of Dorchester, and 
is interesting as proof of Buckingham’s influence and familiarity 
with Charles. He wrote from York, August 4, 1666, to urge 
on the King the seizure of the French fleet in the Tagus; 
France was then the ally of Holland in war with England. He 
begins and ends his letter with thrusts at Lord Dorchester :— 
May it please your Majesty, 
Your Majesty knows that I am no great admirer of old proverbs, and yet 
1 think one a pretty good one, that of two evils the least is to be chosen ; 
and therefore the custom of the world laying an obligation upon me at 
present of doing an impertinent thing, I have chosen, instead of it, to do 
another impertinent thing, and tofollow rather my Lord Dorchester’s example 
in being very earnest to give your Majesty counsel than the practice of most 
of your other subjects in England, who, I suppose, at this time take a great 
deal of pains to assure your Majesty they are very glad you have beaten 
your enemies, and that they are out of danger of losing their estates. 


He proceeds in a similarly familiar style to point out that there is 
a fine opportunity of punishing France and destroying her whole 
fleet at Lisbon, where “ Monsieur de Beaufort is very busy drink- 
ing the Queen of Portugal’s health, and, as I am informed, nothing 
can possibly hinder your Majesty’s ships from coming in, and 
doing with them what you please.” And he ends the letter 
thus :— 

I told your Majesty at the beginning that I was resolved to follow my 
Lord Dorchester’s example, which I have done pretty well hitherto, and [ 
have much ado to hinder myself from ending also like him, by positively 
asserting to your Majesty that I am in the right. If I am mistaken, 1 hope, 
as your Majesty is always used to forgive my Lord Dorchester upon the 
like occasion, so at this time you will pardon, 

ay it please your Majesty, 
Your Majesty’s most faithful and most obedient subject and servant, 
BucKINGHAM. 


Soon after the date of this letter Buckingham was successful as 
the writer of a comedy, “ The Chances,” brought out at the King’s 
Theatre; Nell Gwyn having a part, and Mrs. Knipp’s singing 
sending Samuel Pepys into ecstacies. Suddenly, in h 1067, 
a proclamation was issued for his apprehension as a traitor, and he 
was dismissed from the Privy Council. Rumour accused him of 
a discovered treasonable correspondence, and of endeavours to ex- 
cite a great rebellion, in resentment of refusal of the high office 
of President of the North. He remained concealed, and evaded 
arrest for more than three months, when he suddenly appeared 
in London, ostentatiously surrendered himself to the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, and had an audience of His Majesty, whom he 
convinced of his innocence. The Chancellor Clarendon and 
Arlington, Secretary of State, had pressed the measures against him 
in the Privy Council. They werewow at his feet. He brought 
down Clarendon, who a few months hence was an exile; and he 
never forgave Arlington, of whom he has left a bitter satirical 
character in verse. They were long rivals in the Administration, 
and Buckingham was instrumental, in 1673, in frustrating the 
ambition of Arlington to be Lord Treasurer, when Osborne was 
unexpectedly raised from the House of Commons to that post. 
After the iall of Clarendon Buckingham became the virtual 
Prime Minister. He had had a formidable rival for political 
power in Sir William Coventry, who was thought likely to 
succeed to Clarendon’s supremacy. But Buckingham was on the 
pes of bringing out a play in which Coventry was broadly 

when rey mf sent him a challenge, and the King, 
whose heart was with Buckingham, sent Coventry to the Tower, 


and dismissed him from the Privy Council. All men of character 
and consideration—so Colbert, the French Ambassador, wrote to his 
Government—supported Coventry,but the King was Buckingham’s 
friend (Despatches in Archives of French Foreign Office, March 


The early measures of Buckingham’s administration 
were wise and . He promoted indulgence to Dissenters and 
comprehension within the Church. The Triple Alliance was 
efiected. But pleasure and vice had obtained a dominion over 
him which prevented perseverance in business, and he had no 
fixity of principle to withstand the temptations of greed and 
of vanity. The King tically set him aside as a councillor, 
gave himself up to a Roman Catholic cabal and to Arlington 
and Clifford, and perfected a secret treaty of alliance with France 
for war against Holland, with a proviso for establishing the 
Roman Catholic faith in England by French arms and money, 
without the knowledge of Buckingham, who, he was afraid, would 
blab. Then he made Buckingham, nothing loth, his dupe and his 
tool for negotiation of a further treaty of alliance for a Dutch 
war, the provision as to the Roman Catholic religion remaining 
unknown to him and secretly binding. Lord Ashley, afterwards 
Shaftesbury, and the Presbyterian Lauderdale, were equally fooled 
with Buckingham for this second, which they thought the first 
and only, negotiation. Buckingham was the foremost in this 
second mock negotiation, and was indeed the soul of it. He was 
ambitious of the command of the military contingent to be sent to 
the Continent, and the French King fed his vanity by encouraging 
him to hope for it. With all his vast estates, recovered after the 
Restoration, he was now a ruined man, overwhelmed with debt; 
the French King gratified his avidity by presents and promises. 
He had a notorious and most scandalous intrigue with the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, whose husband he had killed in a duel, and with. 
whom he was now living openly as a mistress; the French 
King, to please him, granted a large pension to Lady Shrewsbury. 
This was the time of what was nicknamed the Cabal Ministry. At 
this time Buckingham’s reputation was at the worst possible. It was 
not ordinary vice only that he was charged with. Rumour freely. 
ascribed to him the habit of still more detestable crimes; and this 
accusation afterwards found voice in the House of Commons, and 
later Lord Danby publicly threatened him with prosecution. But 
he remained in the Cabinet. Now it was that, laden with debt, 
the mark of general horror for vice known and greater vice- 
accused, he charmed the town and made great literary fame by 
his brilliant satirical play of Zhe Rehearsal, first acted in 
December 1671. He was the willing agent of Louis XIV. for 
convoying to Charles a new French mistress, who rapidly became 
Duchess of Portsmouth. The Parliamentary Session of 167 
shattered the Cabinet known as the Cabal. The Duke of Yor 
and Clifford were, as Roman Catholics, forced to quit. Public 
feeling against the Dutch war and the French alliance created 
a strong party in the Cabinet bent on ending them, which 

arty Shaftesbury headed and Arlington joined. But Buck- 
ingham, still allured by hope, remained the advocate of France. 
He aspired to be general of an English force destined in 1673 
for Continental operations; but he was disappointed, General 
Schomberg, a German military veteran from the French service, 
being brought over to take the place. He had raised a regiment 
in Yorkshire with infinite pains; the Yorkshire gentry were 
scandalized by his taking the Sacrament in all the parishes of the 
county to gain recruits, while his zeal and aflability and kindness 
in teaching peasants the drill won for him popular enthusiasm. He 
was very wroth on being superseded by Schomberg, and declined 
to act under him, and disbanded his regiment. His total incapacity 
for self-restraint is shown by an incident which occurred while he 
was scheming and hoping to be made general. The coachman of 
his mistress, Lady Shrewsbury, interfering in an affray between 
two gentlemen of the Guards, was pierced through the body with 
his sword by one of them; he who killed the coachman was taken 
for examination before Buckingham, who beat him violently and 
broke his head, and told him that he should be hanged, though 
the Board of Green Cloth had found the act manslaughter (Un- 
published Letter in the Record Office to Sir Joseph Williamson, 
July 4, 1673). Such stories and scandals of a Cabinet Minister 
two centuries ago are almost incredible. Much in the public ad- 
ministration of Charles IL. resembles a wild dream or sensational 
romance. An Irish ruffian, Blood, waylaid the Duke of Ormond 
in London, carried him off to Tyburn to hang him, and was only 
prevented by a surprise from murdering him. Shorily after the 
same ruffian carried off the King’s crown from the Tower. The 
King gave Blood an audience, pardoned him, gave him an estate 
in Ireland, and the entrée of the bed-chamber and of the Secretary 
of State’s offices. Buckingham was believed to be Llood’s insti- 
gator against Ormond; and Ormond’s eldest son, the Earl of 
Ossory, charged him at Court in the King’s presence with this 
instigation, telling him that if his father came to a violent 
death he should treat him as the assassin.. “I shall pistol you,” 
said Ossory, “though you stood behind the King’s chair, and I 
tell it you in His Majesty’s presence that you may be sure I shall 
keep my word.” 

In the last throes of the so-called Cabal Administration the 
King seriously entertained the idea of getting rid of Buckingham 
on account of his general discredit. But he remained untouched. 
Shaftesbury was dismissed for his opposition to the French alliance 
and the King’s Roman Catholic policy. Buckingham was the 
fervent supporter of both. He now knew the secret treaty of 
Dover. Lord Danby, the new Lord Treasurer and virtual Prime 
Minister, was ignorant of it. When Parliament was about io 
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assemble in January 167 Deckinghem unscrupulously pro) 
to the King and Duke of York, who unscrupulously “job the 
advice, ‘to communicate to Parliament the treaty of 1672, from 
which the secret engagements as to the Roman Catholic religion 
were absent, with a declaration that that treaty contained the 
whole of England’s engagements with France. The fraud was 
perpetrated, and Danby was duped. Buckingham’s Ministe- 
rial career was now ended by a vote of the House of Commons 
for an address to the King to remove him from all employments 
held peng by King’s pleasure, and from his presence and councils 
for ever. the debate on this address many speeches were made 
accusing him of scandalous life; and much was said of his open 
adultery with Lady Shrewsbury, and of far worse offences. His 
immoralities brought about his punishment. Driven from the 
King’s councils, he became a teoller of Opposition ; and now he 
— in the House of Lords surpassing ability and eloquence in 
the advocacy of right and justice. His eloquence vied with Shaf- 
tesbury in re maig to Danby’s enslaving Test Act. He was sent 
with Shaftesbury to the Tower as a martyr of free speech in the 
House of Lords. When Louis XIV., through Ruvigny and Barillon, 
opened his nefarious negotiations with the leaders of the English 
? ition for keeping Charles in pecuniary difficulty, Buckingham, 
olles, and R were the three leaders first discoursed with. 
Shaftesbury was not yet out of the Tower; Buckingham had 
been released. Holles and Russell, honourable men, refused 
money from Louis, and refused to treat with any one who would 
take it. Buckingham not only eagerly took what was offered him, 
but pressed for more. The vote of the House of Commons of 
1674 prevented Buckingham from being included in the new 
Privy Council of 1679, which was to introduce a new system of 
administration, and of which Shaftesbury was President, and all the 
most distinguished Whig leaders were members. Charles soon 
broke all the promises with which he had ushered in the new 
Council, and dashed away all the hopes which had attended 
it. The exclusion of the Duke of York from the succession to 
the Throne became the rallying of the Opposition. Shaftes- 
bury, Russell, and all the chief Whigs put forward the Duke 
of Monmouth as candidate for the succession. Buckingham 
now fell off from his friends. He pretended dissatisfaction with 
Shaftesbury’s management. He pretended dissatisfaction with 
Monmouth. Meanwhile he was assiduous in frequenting the 
French Ambassador, Barillon, and importunate in begging money 
of him. He entered into close connexion with Algernon 
Sydney and William Penn, as leaders of the sectaries and 
Commonwealthsmen. He was for a Commonwealth. He talked 
to Barillon of his own claims to the throne by descent from a 
Plantagenet. Distracted and feverish, he was for making over- 
tures to the Duke of York. The complete wreck of the Whig 
party came. Shaftesbury fled for his life; Russell and Sydne 
were executed. Charles was now firmly seated on the throne, an 
the Duke of York’s succession secured. Buckingham was a 
cipher. Charles had long been thoroughly tired of him, and 
would not again trust or favour him. He now retired into 
Yorkshire, and there lived quietly, searching still for the philoso- 
her’s stone and giving himself up much to fox-hunting. When 
ames succeeded Charles, royal favour became absolutely im- 
— for him. He died suddenly in April 1687, in his sixty- 
: t year, from a fever caught by rash exposure to damp when 
unting. 

The reckless profligate whose public life has thus been sketched 
had received from nature brilliant gifts which, with ordinary 
character, might have made him equally eminent as an orator, a 

t, and a man of science. He pursued chemistry as a freak, and 
squandered large sums of money in search of the philosopher's 
stone; but he ‘had a talent for natural science, and was the in- 
ventor and patentee of improvements in the manufacture of glass, 
which were successfully worked under his direction on a large scale 
at Lambeth. The eminent success of The Rehearsal naturally 
depended much on the allusions to known living characters; but 
the salt of genius seasoned it. “ Bayes” has lived beyond the age 
which knew him. Dryden never shook off the name; Marvell 
transferred it to Bishop Parker, and Prior and Montague revived 
it in their witty ‘Country Mouse and City Mouse,” in parody of 
the “ Hind and the Panther.” Buckingham’s lively imagination 
made him brilliant in quick repartee. When Dryden’sbad line was 
recited on the stage— 

. My wound is great because it is so small— 
he convulsed the theatre by exclaiming from the boxes 
Then it were greater, were it none at all. 


Such is the liveliness that shone in his farces. But he was equal 
to greater things in poetry. A poem of his on the death of his 
father-in-law, Fairfax, is of a very high order. There is little 
indeed to be found in English poetry superior in its way to the 
following stanza of his Pindaric Ode on Fairfax, the whole of 
which is pitched in the same high key, and which, with some 
little additional art and polish, would be perfect of its kind. :— 


When all the nation he had won, 
And with expense of blood had bought 
Store great enough, he thought, 
Of glory and renown, 
He then his arms laid down 
With just as little pride 
As if he had been of his en’mies side, 
Or one of them could do that were undone. 
He neither wealth nor places sought, 
He never for himself, but others, fought ; 


He was content to know 
(For he had found it so) 
That when he pleased to conquer he was able, 
And left the spoil and plunder to the rabble. 
He might have been a king, 
But that he understood 
How much it was a meaner thi 
To be unjustly great than honaurailly good. 


Sad indeed that vice should have enthralled one capable of so 


writing! “The passionate heart of the poet is given to folly and 
vice” ; and the excitements of political life have too often de- 
stroyed moral equilibrium. ‘We reprobate the vices of Bucking- 
ham, but who will not make allowance for fervid temperament, a 
om without paternal restraint, great and distracting vicissitudes ? 
t has not been Buckingham’s good fortune, as it was that of a 

later dissolute and spendthrift orator, statesman, and poet, to have 
the laudations of a Moore and a Byron, enthusiastic admirers of 
his talents and charitably compassionate of his sins. May not 
Byron’s lines on Sheridan apply equally to Buckingham ?— 

But should there be to whom the fatal blight 

Of falling Wisdom yields a base delight, 

Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 

Jar in the music which was born their own, 

Still let them pause—ab ! little do they know 

That what to them seemed Vice might be but Woe. 


Is not, again, Moore’s eulogy equally applicable to Backingham ?— 
Was this then the fate of that high-gifted man, 
The pride of the palace, the bower, and the hall, 


The orator, dramatist, minstrel, who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all, 


Moore proceeds :— 


Whose mind was an essence compounded with art 
From the finest and best of all other men’s powers. 


The same was said of Buckingham by Dryden, who sketched him 
when alive, but sketched him in bitter revenge, and heightened 
the effect of his scathing satire by an introductory homage to his 
splendid variety of gifts :— 

A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 


Dryden’s hostile character was drawn at atime when Buckingham 
stood aloof from parties, and alone among the prominent men of 
public life, no longer a Minister, opposing the King’s Administra- 
tion, averse to Monmouth, jealous of Shaftesbury, restlessly busy, 
but without real influence, among the fanatical sectaries and 
Commonwealthsmen, the secret pensioner of France. Dryden 
boasted of the skilfulness of his “Zimri,” with which he paid 
off his grudge of ten years’ standing against the author of The 
Rehearsal. ‘“ The character of Zimri in my ‘ Absalom,’” Dryden 
“is in my opinion worth the whole poem ; it is not bloody, 

but it is ridiculous enough, and he for whom it was intended was 
too witty to resent it as an injury.” The master character is here 
reproduced with very slight curtailment :— 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts and nothing long ; 

But in the course of one revolving mvon 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoor ; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Railimg and praising were his usual themes, 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools whom still he found too late, 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laughed himself from Court, then sought relief 

By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief ; 

In spite of him, the weight of business fell 

On Absalom and wise Achitophel ; 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 


Buckingham rushed into print in reply to “‘ Absalom and Achito- 
phel,” but his poem was mere fury, showing nothing of the art 
and skill which had distinguished him, and making clear the decay 
of his brilliant powers through dissipation and anguish. Another 
brilliant sketch of Buckingham, severe as Dryden's, came nearly 
fifty years after his death from Dryden’s brilliant disciple. But 
Pope has misrepresented the circumstances of Buckingham’s 
death :-— 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies—alas! how changed from him, 

That life of pleasure and that soul of whim, 

Galiant and gay in Cliveden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

Or just as gay at council in a ring 

Of mimicked statesmen and their merry King. 

No wit to flatter left of all his store! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 

There, victor of his health, his fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends. 
Pope might have pointed the moral of Buckingham’s life without 
exaggeration of the wretchedness of his death. Want did not 
drive him to die in a squalid inn. He was suddenly seized 
with ague and fever in the hunting-field, and carried to the 
nearest house, a tenant’s on his Helmesley estate. He wished to 
be removed to a house of his own at York, but the removal was 
not judged prudent, and he died in three days in the humble 
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Tope’ ie ood of ens who 
as ’s sensati ines im e squalid end of one who 
hed been co wealthy and hed been Prime Minister would have 
been a theme of universal comment. As it is, Revesby and 


Luttrell simply mention the fact of the death of one who had in 
bygone digs how i itici lyn makes no mention 
it. 


a leading politician. Evel. 

Buckingham left no heir, and his estates were dispersed after 
his death by creditors. Helmesley, which he had inherited through 
his mother from the Mannersea, and which after confiscation in 
the Commonwealth he recovered by his marriage with Mary 
Fairfax, became the property of a City alderman and goldsmith, 
Sir Charles Duncombe :— 

And Helmesley, once proud Buckingham’s deligh 

Slides to a City knight. 
The Duncombes became in time merged in the territorial aristo- 
cracy of Yorkshire. The head of the family was in the present 
century made a peer. The eldest son of the peer’s next brother 
was in the memory of most persons living a conspicuous member of 
Parliament, and a man of pleasure and a spendthrift. This was the 
handsome, gay, witty, fascinating Thomas Duncombe, endowed by 
nature with fine abilities, and having a special aptitude for poli- 
tical life, and in politics considerable industry ; yet, with all his 
many fine advantages, a known licentious life and dark stories of 
pecuniary involvements closed for him completely the door of 
office and preferment. For in the two centuries that have et 
since Buckingham’s great vices were flaunted on a high political 

innacle, this at least has been achieved—that no social position, 
| ec high, no abilities however apt or brilliant, will admit 
one who notoriously disregards moral obligations to the honours 
and responsibilities of office. ’ 


KENELM CHILLINGLY.* 


-ENELM CHILLINGLY will of course derive a certain 
adventitious interest from the circumstances under which it 
ap The posthumous work of so able and popular a writer 
walt be studied with interest by those who have long been accus- 
“tomed to derive amusement from his pages. We do not think, 
however, that there is any sufficient reason for our not expressing 
our opinion of it as frankly as though it were the first performance 
of some new aspirant to fame, or the work of a writer still in the 
meridian of his powers. If unfavourable, it can do little harm to a 
reputation which has already found its level with competent 
critics; and, if favourable, we cannot be accused of any desire 
to give undue praise to one so little in need of it. 
m Chillingly, like all Lord Lytton’s novels, is written with 
a distinct purpose; he has not only a story to tell, but a theory to 
illustrate. In this case the theory is more than usually prominent. 
We care little enough for the adventures of the hero. They are 
palpably introduced in order to give texts for the author’s medi- 
tations, and not for their intrinsic interest. The novel is therefore 
not to be put beside Scott’s romances or Lord Lytton’s own 
ure novels, such, for example, as the Caztons, but may rather be 
Senntbed as belonging to the same type as Wilhelm Meister ; to 
which we observe that it has been com There are, indeed, 
some deductions to be made from this statement ; but we may say 
with tolerable accuracy that Kenelm is intended for an embodi- 
ment of some of his creator's intellectual tendencies, and that he 
is sent on his travels through the world in order to tell us what 
the world looked like to Lord Lytton. Criticisms which would 
be ——- to an ordinary novel are therefore in some degree 
out of place here. We must consider the incidents and the characters 
chiefly in relation to the moral which they are intended to point. 
Now we need hardly say that we can go but a very little way 
— such a performance without coming upon our old friends, 
the Real and the Ideal. The model parson, for example, 
when requested to give his views as to the hero’s educa- 
tion, begins by discussing, not the relative merits of Eton 
and Rugby, or the advantages of public schools and private 
tuition, but the more general problem of the propriety of 
forming the boy’s character in the school of the Real or of the 
Ideal. Afterwards we find that the most remarkable —- 
of the hero has been his “ passionate longing to find ideal wo 
in real life.” Kenelm, in fact, goes about B psageene | to London 
journalists, to sympathetic young ladies, and to ambitious village 
carpenters on the distinction between idealism and realism. Ina 
general way he ridicules the realistic school, and conceives that 
the t defect in modern art and morality is the absence of 
a lofty idealism. Far be it from us to discuss at length the 
problem thus raised. In his peculiar dialect Lord Lytton makes 
many acute and some sound observations upon the subject. We 
will content ourselves with the remark that a search after the 
Ideal is a very good thing when undertaken by a genuine artist, 
but that it has its dangers for second-rate writers; and we might 
briefly indicate the weak side of Lord Lytton’s work by saying 
that he is always straining after the Ideal without quite 
reaching it. His undoubted powers often led him to failure 
just because he fancied them to be fit for a higher sphere 
than that in which he naturally moved. A first-rate poet 
stands at a middle point between the two opposite poles. 
He has to show us beauty such as is never seen in actual life, and 
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2 to make its existence vividly conceivable. So far as he loses 
is grasp of facts to soar into a mere dreamland, or adheres so 
closely to facts as to be merely commonplace, he fails to interest 
our imagination. Now it is often the case that Lord Lytton’s 
desire to reach the ideal leads him to indulge in colourless abstrac- 
tions, and deprives his characters of vitality without making them 

tical. The two elements which are fused into a perfect whole 

the fire of a great imagination are mechanically combined by 
the skilful literary artificer and remain cold and uninteresting. 
In most of his writings, and in none more conspicuously than in 
Kenelm Chillingly, we can see the two elements lying side by side, 
and are annoyed by the contrast between the design and the exe- 
cution. Everything has been put together according to the 
orthodox rules of art ; but the one thing wanting is just the one 
thing necessary. 

Thus, so long as Lord Lytton consents to forget his ambition, 
he is often admirable. Whilst the Real and the Ideal are left on 
one side, he discourses vigorously and shrewdly upon life and 
character. We have the pleasure of talking to a keen man of the 
world who has seen men and manners, and whose observations have 
always been guided by a cultivated intelligence. Amongst the 
secondary characters in this book, for example, is a Mr. Chillingly 
Mivers, the proprietor and editor of a journal called the Londoner. 
This periodical reflects the character of Mivers, and is therefore 
the embodiment of sharp cynical worldly wisdom. It despises 
enthusiasm, sneers at sentiment, fails to understand rising genius, 
and compresses into pointed epigrams the views upon politics and 
literature which are current in the most heartless and cultivated 
classes of London society. The Londoner, which is the more 
meritorious as a work of imagination because it is obviously not 
designed after any existing paper, has some more questionable 
peculiarities. It is used not merely to puff the members of a 
small clique known as “the intellectuals,” but also for insidious 
political manceuvres. It praises measures in the wrong places, with 
a view of covertly injuring them, and so on. Putting aside this 
part of the description, which we assume to be a caricature, 
we have no doubt that Mr. Mivers and his periodical would have 
welcomed Lord Lytton with open arms. He could have written 
biting bits of satire upon society, and exposed the folly of rash 
ag schemers with a keenness which would leave nothing to 

desired. The maxims by which Mr. Mivers governs his con- 
duct are very good specimens of this caustic style. “ Begin your 
wig early ; thus you never become grey,” is his first principle. 
Another is, “ Refuse to be ill. Never tell people you are ill; never 
own it to yourself.” “If you want to keep young,” he says again, 
“live in a metropolis; never stay above a few weeks at a time in 
the country.” “Don’t bea family man; nothing ages one like ma- 
trimonial felicity and paternal ties... . . Shun ambition, it is so 
gouty. It takes a great deal out of a man’s life, and gives him 
nothing worth having till he has ceased to enjoy it.” Mr. Mivers, 
in short, resolves to preserve “ the coats of his stomach and the 
enamel of his teeth” at any sacrifice of principle or sentiment; 
and he meets with the success due to persevering devotion to a 
single object. Lord Lytton is thoroughly in his element when 
indulging in this style of writing, whether he adopts the attitude 
of sympathy or of antipathy. We are indeed tolerably familiar 
with the vein of sentiment from which many of the best 
— of his novels, from Pelham down to Kenelm Chil- 
ingly, have been extracted. The chief difference between 
his characters is that some of them abandon themselves altogether 
to worldly moralizings, whilst others are distracted by the pursuit 
of the Ideal. Kenelm Chillingly can talk after the model of his 
cousin Mivers, but his cynicism is dashed with occasional fragments 
of = sentiment, which gradually become predominant as 
the hero learns the true lesson of life. A genuine humourist 
might have made the contrast very effective; as, indeed, the 
combination of a rough outside with a tender heart is amongst the 
most favourite devices of humorous writers. Lord Lytton, who 
is never weaker than in his attempts at humour, naturally fails 
in this; and Kenelm, from being an agreeable cynic, ends with 
talking something very like twaddle. When he comes of age he 
makes a speech to his father’s tenantry of amusing but rather 
forced irony. He points out that the Chillinglys have lived on 
their family estates since the Conquest, and have done nothing 
during that period beyond eating and drinking :— 

Not that in this respect [he adds] they were a whit less insignificant than 
the generality of their fellow-creatures. Most of us now present are only 
born in order to die ; and the chief consolation of our wounded pride in 
admitting this fact is the probability that our posterity will not be of more 
consequence to the scheme of nature than we ourselves are. 


The tenantry are naturally puzzled and rather disgusted by this 
singular specimen of convivial oratory. They were doubtless 
consoled at a later period; for at the end of the third volume we 
find that Kenelm, having hunted the Ideal for a few years, in the 
course of which one young lady died for love of him, and another 
refused to marry in order to be in readiness if he ever wants a 
wife, discovers the true secret of happiness. The trying ex- 
periences through which he has passed, and the amount of philo- 
sophy which he has talked in the interval, encourage us to expect 
some startling revelation. The result is a little disappointing. 
He attends a debate in Parliament with his father; he is so mu 

impressed by his own reflections and his father’s remarks, that he 
exclaims, “ Victory or Westminster Abbey !” and resolves to become 
a candidate at the next election. This is doubtless a very sensible 
decision; but it is not at first obvious why it requires so much 
philosophical and ssthetical discussion, The fact is, however, 
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that talk about the Ideal is for the most part ae nonsense, 
er commonplace twisted into a sententious form; and it is not 
surprising that the young gentleman who has abandoned his mind 
to ing twaddle about adjectives with capital letters should 
dually sink into talking Parliamentary dle of the ordi 
find. When we try to look into the dest ornaments of his 
most philosophical orations we fear that they often turn out to be 
of the Brummagem variety. The enthusiastic young ladies who 
listen to them exclaim, “ on—talk thus, I like to hear you!” 
and the powerful young athletes whom he has thrashed into 
manners weep like children at his platitudes. We don’t. 
scheme of making your own creations bear testimony to the 
wit and wisdom of each other is ingenious; but it won't 
bear inspection, When Kenelm asks one of the model yous 
ladies in what he ought to feel an interest, she replies, “In the 
expression of thought, literature; in the conduct of action, 
fitics.” Kenelm, we are told, stared dumbfounded. He thinks 


that this “very terse reply” must have been borrowed from a 


book ; which is not a very polite, though perhaps a natural, senti- 
ment. But it is plain to the outsider that the lady is merely 
saying ve ay, Be nine young ladies out of ten would say 
quite simply, “ Why don’t you go into Parliament, or write a 


‘book? ” ‘The dogmatic turn of phrase, and the odd expression 


“the conduct of action,” give to a painfully obvious remark a 
certain sententious air, which impresses a young gentleman in 
pursuit of the Ideal, but may perhaps strike a sober critic as vergi 
on the absurd. The little artifice which exalts this young lady’s 
wisdom is turned to er account elsewhere. The admiration of 
the characters for each other is wonderful, and may become con- 
tagious to some readers. A few words from the judicious 
Kenelm convert, as we have seen, the village bully. A 
single exclamation from him in another place is the turning- 
point in the life of a Bohemian painter of genius. Else- 
where he succeeds by some commonplace advice in saving 
a young lady who is attempting to run away with an 
actor; and, again, he exorcises the bad ions of a couple who 
have a very serious reason for disliking the converted bully. This 
curious belief in the efficacy of a little fine talk is characteristic, 
and it casts a certain air of unreality over the whole story. The sub- 
sidiary actors are too plainly mere dummies to illustrate the effect 
of sermons upon the Ideal. And thus the story is an odd mixture 
of really shrewd and able writing and the flimsiest sentimental 
philosophy. Much of it, and ye the opening of the first 
volume, is really excellent ; and then we are annoyed by the mere 
tinsel which is offered to us for genuine gold. aders of Lord 
ba ng novels are indeed familar with this mixture. Those 
who believe in his claims to real genius will probably consider 
Kenelm Chillingly as a fair specimen of his powers, and perhaps 
improved by comparative freedom from some of his earlier ex- 
travagances. Others will see in it one more proof that careful 
workmanship and real talent cannot supply the place of higher 
qualities, 


TALES OF THE TEUTONIC LANDS.* 


R. COX and his coadjutor Mr. Jones are such success- 

ful tellers of ancient stories that another volume from them 

will be welcomed even yore who are indifferent or hostile to 
comparative mythology. Readers who care nought for Sun, Dawn, 
and Dew, can find human interest in the loves of Siegfried and 
Kriemhild, of Frithjof and Ingebjorg, in the sorrows of the royal 
Danish maiden Gudrun drudging as a thrall in Normandy, in the 
wild feats of the outlawed Grettir, or in the terrible destruction 
of the gentle Icelander Njal and his household. They may like 
to trace the development of the chivalrous legend of Walter of 
Aquitaine from the fierce Nibelung lay, and of that again from the 
ghastly stories of the Volsungs, without going on to seek for the 
origin of these and similar tales in “the great tragedy of the 
ear.” They may not care to know that the Valkyrie Brynhild, 
ing within her flame-girt hall, spell-bound in the charmed 
umber from which she is roused by the hero Sigurd, is the spring 
awakened by the sun; but they may be pleased at ———s an 
early version of the familiar Sleeping ory Some of the 
stories, notably the Gudrun lay and the tale of Gunnlaug and the 
Fair Helga, are of merit merely as stories; and most of them, 
even with their imperfect morality, their ferocity, and their extra- 
vagant amount of bloodshed, may be recommended as a healthy 
contrast to the morbid twaddle which has its admirers nowadays. 
At any rate the heroes and heroines are for the most part vigorous 
animals, and not mooning hypochondriacs, Not indeed that all the 
legends contained in this volume rise to the level of Gudrun or 
Gunnlaug. The compilers have chosen and arranged their tales with 
the design rather of ae mythology than of 
producing a readable story- ere it otherwise, exception 
might be taken to the horrible story of Sigmund and Signy, which 
from a mythological point of view has its interest, but from a human 
one is simply revolting. Mr. Cox perhaps does not care to win the 
class of unscientific readers of whom we have been speaking; else 
we should suggest that the value of his work would be much in- 
ereased if some information were given as to the sources from 
which the various tales have been derived, and the period at 
which they assumed their present form, and if a note were 
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.I events form the groundwork of a thousand other 


added here and there to elucidate dark passages. What are the 
uninstructed to make of the following sentence ?—“ Because of 
this byrnie in which she went to the wars, the maiden was 
called Brynhild.” Even if they guess the nature of a byrnie, 
the meaning of Brynhild is not obvious. 

Having uttered a plea on behalf of the reader, we turn to 
the more serious aspect of the work. The tales, with two exceptions, 
have all been contributed by Mr. Jones; while the key to their 
meaning is given in the Introduction by Mr. Cox, who attempts, 
as he says, “ toremove some strange mi tions of the met 
which has been applied in the analysis of the popular legends 
of the Aryan nations.” He divides his stories into three classes, 
the first being those for which, so far as we can judge, no 
historical character can be claimed; the second, those in which 
a certain amount of national or local history is imbedded in 
myth; and the third, those which lie mainly or wholly beyond 
the field of the comparative mythologist. The tales which Mr. 
Cox places in this last class are therefore removed out of the 
region of controversy; and it is over the first two classes that 
the mythological battle perhaps most fiercely when the 
myth is half hidden by later details. Mr. Cox fights with all 
the ardour of sincere conviction, and, like devout believers in 
general, betrays some impatience at the unreasonableness of his 
adversaries in opposing him. Comparative mythology is to him 
so delightful that he evidently cannot understand why some 
people are distressed and irritated by it. He admits that “the: 
temptation to regard as ps historical a poem or tale which 
exhibits vivid pictures of social life, as a set-off to a narrative of 
utterly impossible incidents, is, it would seem, widely felt” ; but 
his tone is that of one who has never experienced the strength of 
the temptation himself. In fact, his very happiness in his own 
belief is likely to irritate those who may perhaps be constrained 
to yield an unwilling submission to his arguments. It is hard, 
we can imagine many people saying, not only to have to admit 
the truth of comparative mythology, but to be called upon to believe 
that it invests the stories upon which it works “ with a deeper, 
nay, with an imperishable interest,” and imparts “to the epic 
narratives into which these myths have been developed a higher 
and more abiding charm.” So far from agreeing in this sentiment, 
ordinary readers of legend and romance, when they see one of their 
favourite tales subjected to the treatment of the mythologist, feel 
much as did Lenore in the ballad when she found the cavalier 
whom she had taken for her living lover resolving himself into a 
phantom skeleton. And when not only persons whom press aes | 
admits to be fictitious, but also those who are commonly looked 
upon as more or less historical, are thus dealt with, the reluctance 
to accept the new doctrines becomes stronger, and the cry is raised 
that mythologists attempt to explain away history into fable; a 
charge against which Mr. Cox vigorously defends himself and his 
school. “No such attempt is made. on evidence not obtained 
from the fable itself, it can be shown that history is mixed up 
with it, and if the extent of this historical element be pointed out, 
the conclusion will be at once accepted; but in the interests of 
historic truth itself the mythologist must protest against the 
method which seeks to discover this element in myths which the 
historian has not the means of testing.” It is not denied that 
myth and history are often mixed together in popular tradition, 
and that undoubtedly historical persons appear as heroes of 
legend ; all that is contended for is that history cannot be ex- 
tracted from myth. There was a Roland who fell in the Pyrenees; 
but our knowledge of the fact comes not from the legend, but 
from the sober pages of Eginhard. “The stories which take Karl 
the Great to Jerusalem may be founded on his historical relations 
with Haroun-al-Raschid; but we certainly do not gain our know- 
ledge of these relations from the stories.” There may have been 
a gallant Celtic chief named Arthur; there may have been kings 
named Agamemnon and Menelaus who led an expedition against 
Ilium; but neither the Arthur romances nor the Homeric poems 
can be admitted as proof of the fact. The accident of the ane 
of a particular legend bearing historic names will not make that 
legend historical. The development of the Nibelungenlied from the 
Volsung story is, Mr. Cox argues, no way disproved by the fact 
of some half-dozen names in the later legend resembling those of 
some real persons of the fifth and sixth centuries. Supposing— 
such is his illustration—that aversion of the Arthur romance 
were published in which the name of Arthur Duke of Wellington 
was substituted for that of Arthur the British King, the romance 
would not therefore be rendered a whit more historical :— 

The question turns less on the names of the actors than on their career. 
If the series of deeds attributed to Si and Etzel, J6rmunrek and Gunnar 
were done by Siegbert and Attila, anric and Gundicar, the /tradition 
would certainly become historical : but it is not pretended that this is the 
case, 

All that can be said (and this is willi ted) is that the 
poets of the Nibelung have adapted the older to 
names of living or recently living whenever it was possible to do 
so; that they have introduced some fresh names which were Tikewise borne 
by historical persons, and that they have further imparted to the story some 
appearance of seporaens with great events of their own or of a recent age. 

or can the fidelity of the poet to the manners of his time be ascribed ne- 
cessarily to the narrative of the acts of the several personages in the drama. 
The subordinate or unimportant details are probably described with exact- 
ness and care. These would be no temptation to depart from existing 
ith regard to dress, weapons, food, the precedence of ranks in the 
state, religious worship, or the usages of war. But the care of the poets te 
represent these things aright imparts no credibility to narratives of events: 
which are in themselves impossible ; and when we find that these impossible 

stories, whether Greek, or 
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Teutonic, or ian, we are at once justified in i that in the 


Scandinavian, 
common element thus found we discover the real character of 


As the authors give the V and Nibe' tales, together 
with their faint echo, the le of Walter of Aquitaine, the 
reader is enabled to trace for himself the common element in the 


three. In the first two the points of resemblance, as to names, 
characters, and adventures, are:many. In both there is the dragon- 
slaying hero, Sigurd or Siegfried, the winner of vast treasures, 
which, however, bring with them nothing but woe and discord. 
In both there is the fierce maiden Brynhild whom the hero wins— 
in the one case by riding her 
magic castle, in the other by vanquishing in warlike s— 
not for himself, but fora king named Gunner or Gunther, whose 
sister Gudrun or Kriemhild the hero’s bride. In both a 
strife is stirred up by the rival heroines, which ends in the murder 
‘of the hero with the connivance of his brother-in-law. Poetical 
justice is done upon the murderers, in the one case eaiethe 
ey of Gudrun’s second husband, Atli, the 
withholding 


treasure is concealed is, though with a few differences of detail, 
substantially the same in An attempt is made to learn the 
secret from one of the only two men alive who know the hiding 


display in proof. At the 


sumed the form of the legend of Walter of Aquitaine,” in which 
indeed there is little left except a few of the same names and the 
idea of a base attack upon the hero, and a desperate fight 
a treasure. Mr. Cox speaks of this tale as exhibiting “the 
old incidents” with a more cheerful ending; but the most 
striking incidents of the Volsung and Nibelung stories, no- 
tably the complication with two women in which the hero 
romance of a pair of lovers, Walter and Hildegund, who have 
been given in their childhood 


to attend to . Cox, with his love 
parallels between various mythi says, “to ‘orm 
the office of Asklepios, or Oinéné, or i, the healers.” 

The stories of Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and of Grettir the Strong, 
Mr. Cox places in his second class, holding that they “may contain 
acertain amount of local history inextricably imbedded in amass of 
mythical details.” We may here pause to notice one incident in the 
story of Frithjof, not for any mythical importance which it may pos- 
sess, but simply as a fine conception of Northern honour and sany- 

id. Most of these tales, i , revel in ideals of stubborn courage ; 

t we think that the Viking Atli, who is defeated by Frithjof, 

may carry we d sti 


he ; but I would have you to 

know that I have fought in battle along with the great King Cnut, 

and am no common sort of man.” Of course, when brought to the 
as 


point, Gicli makes us an exhibition of himself as 
Ancient Pistol; but he been so amusing in his ing and 
his cowardice that we are half inclined to pity him when the 


he gives two specimens, in order to show that he has no intention 
of resolving “the whole popular literature of the Aryan nations” 
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into mythical phrases. Both are, like Grettir, Icelandic tales—the 
one being Burnt Njal, which Mr. Cox looks upon as an ex- 
aggerated narrative of possible events, and the other the sad love- 
tale of Gunnlaug and the Fair Helga, in which “ there is little or 
nothing” “which may not have occurred in the annals of 
Icelandic families.” Our Kings A‘thelred and Cnut are made to 
some extent ible for the crossing of Gunnlaug’s love. The 
Icelandic adventurer has bound himself by an oath of service to 
King Aithelred, and, while longing to go home to claim his 
“ vowed maiden,” whose father unwillingly consented to let 
her wait three years for him, is kept fretting and chafing in 
England in expectation of an invasion by Cnut, which for the 
sake of the story is deferred somewhat longer than history would 
allow. At last Althelred lets him go, but, being further delayed 
on the road by a dislocated ancle and the difficulty of borrowing 
horses, he arrives just as Helga’s hand has been given to the 
suitor of her father’s choice. It is the familiar but ever-pathetic 
theme, “ The bride had consented, the gallant came late.” In 
the end the husband and the lover fall in tierce combat with each 
other, and Helga the Fair drags out the rest of her life in listless 
sorrow. A comparison of the stories of Njal and Gunnlaug with 
those which have been given before them is, Mr. Cox remarks, 
“ more especially of service, as showing the classes into which 


the pete itions of a country may throw themselves. So 
surely as we approach the limits of the actual history, whether of 
nations and tribes, or of families, or of individual men, so surely 


are we at once removed from that magic circle within which old 


— phrases have produced their magnificent and exuberant 
vest,” 


PRUSSIAN OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR—SAARBRUCK 
AND WEISSENBURG.* 


us First Section of this volume of the Official History, 
reviewed by us not long since, was devoted to preparing the 
ed for the actual narrative, which is begun in the Section now 
before us. The moral of what went before the war is, above all, that 
careful preparation lay entirely on the side which was destined to be 
completely victorious. In no respect, as we before pointed out, was 
this forethought of the Germans more conspicuous than in the 
military precaution ut neglect their adversary. Not 
that the French need oats been left ine ill informed. The 
reports of Baron Stoffel exist to prove that there were not wanti 
in the Imperial army men intelligent enough to gather the needful 
particulars, and bold enough to offer the knowledge thus gained 
to their master, however little the results of the inquiry might 
please him, But the Second Empire chose deliberately to feed 
itself on illusions. The pupils at the Military School, who were 
to form the hope of its army, were taught that the Prussian 
forces were but a species of militia hardly worthy the notice of 
regular soldiers; just as they were trained to believe the Rhine 
to be the natural boundary of their country, held from Frenchmen 
only by an unrighteous combination. So, despite the warning 
given by the overthrow of Austria, the general uneasiness at the 
growth of ian power produced scarcely any practical result. 
Marshal Niel’s efforts to reform and augment the army were 
nullified by political opposition to the Administration that sup- 
ported them ; and whilst small progress was made in preparing 
the national forces for the coming shock, absolutely nothing was 
done worthy, of the name in the way of correctly measuring those 
which they must sooner or later encounter. 

So it was also with the strategic designs which were to be 
based on such estimates. Whilst on the Prussian side, as we 
showed in our review of the First Section of this History 

Review, November 2, 1872), all was clearness and 
termination, and the conception of Moltke’s plan was s0 
perfect and well arranged as to need but a few brief orders to 
execute it to the letter, with the French we find nothing but such 
confusion and hesitancy as could hardly have been equalled by 
the most maundering of the old-world Cabinets which the revo- 
lutionary armies of 1793-4 terrified in their day. A wild 
scheme, based upon corps not ready and upon allies who were 
a cain was the sole substitute that St. Cloud could 
provide for such definite plans as Moltke was seangones in his 
cabinet, or as Napoleon had worked out in his brain when, fifty-five 
years before, he gave the word to transfer the Army of Boulogne 
to the sources of the Danube. Now an army is, of all great 
machines, the most sensitive in reflecting the will of him who 
guides it. The irresolution which marked the conduct of the 
minor French commanders from the first was probably not so ~ 
much the fruit of an inferior system as the result of their 
discovery of such want of certainty in their leaders as must have 
seemed to them to denote helpless imbecility. The readiness and 
audacity which even commonplace men showed at the head of 
German divisions was produced not only by a better mode of 
training and selection, but by the absolute confidence which they 
felt that their chiefs only needed hearty support in order to secure 
short, from the first French ‘were 

i not o a vast di rtion means, but 
therefore, to discuss seriously the often-raised problem of the 


* Der deutsch-franzisische Krieg 1870-71., Redigirt 
finer: Bein. 


von der Kri 
Laster Theil, Heft 


| | 
| 
in the other by means of Kriem who, tho e her earlier 
representative she has been remarried, has never forgotten the 
_ of _ The _ stubbornness with which the 
place. He will not or may not tell during the lifetime of his com- 
t to death, and his heart or his head 
, the survivor flings a scornful 
“None knows now but God and I,” 
says Hagen in the Nibelung lay, “and I will never tell!” This — 
‘wild tale has, as Mr. Cox says, been “watered down until it as- 
| 
of God,’ and brought up at court, whence they e their 
escape, carrying off with them the treasures of the Hunnish 
conqueror. Hagen, who in the Nibelung lay is the murderer of 
Siegfried, here assists, though unwillingly, King Gunther of 
Worms in waylayiog the fugitives for the sake of their gold. 
After losing respectively a hand and an eye—mutilations which 
they sustain with as much equanimity as a lobster might— Walter 
and Hagen, who are old friends, make up the quarrel, and Hilde- 
d, the only whole and sound person on the spot, is summoned 
| 
t tongue It suould no more agains 
tired men,” says Frithjof as, himself disarmed, he holds his 
adversary down by main foree. “ Fetch it. I will not stir,” says 
the 7 Atli; and he lies placidly waiting while his 
Grettir , its impossibilities its points of resemblance to 
admitted lead Mr. Cox to the that it scarcely 
° he regarded as in any sense a record of incidents in Icelandic 
life”; but its occasional gleams of rough humour and the 
homely character of many of its episodes give it an air of 
reality in spite of its ogres, witches, and ghoste. To take one 
of a Gisli, proud 
beyond measure of his fine clothes and poli weapons, who 
jauntily undertakes to deal with the outlaw Grettir:—“ Like 
enemy whom he has so ras i~y ed stands over him with the 
ominous question, “Now art thou that Gisli that was 6o fain to 
tent with his abjectly submissive reply, w et t p 
without thenshing. of also an 
auromantic and realistic effect. There are women enough, but, 
which has some touches that remind us of the Merry es of 
/ Windsor, there is no love-making. 

People whose ideas have been fairly bewildered by comparative 
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effect which a sudden advance into the Palatinate during the few 
days’ start allowed them might have ee-marr since it is evident 
that their lesser eadership would have 
of any such improvi one huge disaster, most pro 
Sodan in dimensions, as it have it 

rom such speculations we may well pass to the record of 
events as occurred, and trace the steps by: which the 
forethought and sagacity which were to be found solely on the 
one side were to reap their certain reward in the great national 
duel. 


We purposely over the first: chapter of the Section, 
which yao to that sort. of scientitie survey of the ground to 
be immediately ane upon which only'a rare combination of 

physical geography of military necessities 
. Nor need we follow the writer. through that very 
brief one which follows, and which narrates, somewhat drily, the 
events that succeeded immediately the transfer of the headquarters 
of the King, now Commander-in-Chief under private treaties of 
the forces of all Germany, to their first station at Mayence. Those 
which come after, and are devoted to the movements of the Ger- 
mans up to the 5th of August, claim our chief attention, 
for they comprise the ill-omened skirmish of Saarbruck, brought 
on by the French, the movements which succeeded it on the part 
of Steinmetz with the First Army, leading direct to the battle of 
Forbach, and the surprise and rout of Douay’s division at Weis- 
senburg by the Crown Prince. 


The affair of Saarbruck as here told needs littlecomment. The 
description given of its details, if somewhat over-elaborate for so 
petty a subject, is a model of careful military narrative, so well 

iven as to need no elucidation by way of comment. And it may 
added that Colonel Pestel’s management of the three compa- 
nies of the 40th Prussian Regiment, with which he checked the 
whole advance of Frossard’s —_ for a considerable time, and 
then drew off across the Saar without the loss of a prisoner, in- 
flieting on the French casualties as great as those suffered by his tin 
command, is in its way also a model for the soldier’s study. It 
would prove conclusively—even did it stand alone—that the Ger- 
man been elaborated less care than their 
strategy. there is any point of special importance to 
French Staff comes out more clearly than ever. or it will 
be found from it that the French artillery, when once on 
the heights above Saarbruck, not only could cannonade the im- 
portant railway station beyond, the only worthy object of their 
advance that day, and actually did set the | trucks there on 
fire ; but practically so commanded the ground beyond (beherrschte 
das ganze Abzugefeld), that the retreat ordered from the a of 
the town across it at two P.M. had to be made in all haste. Yet, 


with a point of this importance so completely in their power, and 
the approach to it cleared from the last of the bold little picquets 
that opposed them, the French not only did not occupy it, 


but sent no armed reconnaissance forward, asked for no volunteer 


heights just reached, as though they ex- 
pected Pestel’s little force to return upon them instantly with the 
armies which were still days distant to its rear. Never was there 
amore striking want of enterprise at the outset of a great adventure. 
The Germans were not slow to discover that the same features. 
marked the whole conduet of their ae all along the hostile 
line. The reports received from the front at this time are summed 
up in the significant words:—“ The enemy everywhere showed 
himself careless in his outpost service, and little given to enter- 
ise; he patrolled only in strong detachments.” The way, in 
was y opened for the adventurous Uhlan who played 

so large a part in the history of the invasion. 

It is satisfactory nm passing on to find that the Berlin General 
Staff has not ev the one le of this part of the campaign, 
the bringing on prem y the battle of Forbach, and has 
assumed the responsibility of fixing the over-haste on the right 
shoulders. The affair has been usually aseribed to the impatience or 
readiness—call it which you will—of General Goeben, taking his 
corps suddenly into action. But it is now for the first time shown 
beyond a doubt that neither he nor Kameke, who actually 
the fight, would have had the ity at all but for the too in- 
dependent conduet of General Steinmetz, under whom they acted. 
He had deliberately pushed the First Army forward to the Saar 
in defiance of Moltke’s instructions, in order to avoid being left 
behind, as he himself about to be, by the advance of 
rederick Charles. Steinmetz, therefore, was 
the real and primary cause of the ed collision which, had 
Frossard been ae and held his strong ground, would 
have seriously inte with the German designs. The truth is 
stated with unsparing though in most temperate lan- 
guage, in this ion of the volume. After giving the in- 
structions ly sent to Steinmetz, which prescribed his moving 

west, in order to leave the roads clear for the 
Second) Army, it explains how Steinmetz read its very 
freely as to resolve on moving south-west 


battle”; and, after giving the excuse for his advancing the troops 
which actually became engaged, that it was a necessary precaution 


to cover himself, there follows the true explanation of the 


Apart from this, there und prevailed between the headquarters. 
and the commander of the First Army acertain difference of views. . ° . 
The First Army was collected earlier than the othertwo. It stood the 
nearest to the enemy, and formed a sort of advaneed flank to the Second. 
Anny, until at least this got up into line with it. Whem later its position 
Army advancedbeyond the quarters of the First towards west, General 
Steinmetz must have fi .that he would be thrown entirely into the 
second line should the troops of Prince Frederick Charles reach the frontier 


before him. 
He did not know or conjecture Moltke’s design, which was to 
move the two into line, give the tired columns of the Prince a 
day’s rest on the 8th, and let the whole cross the frontier 
simultaneously on the gth. So he read the orders as he 

to read them, putting in fact for “move to your right out of 
the way,” ‘move forward out of the way,” and the battle 
precipitately brought on was the direct result. The bold and 
ready tactics of the German generals redeemed the error, and it is 
rather as a curious problem than as an important historical fact 
that one now regards the singularly independent conduct of 
Moltke’s subordinate, which no doubt was the beginning of the 
misunderstandings that caused his subsequent supersession in the 
middle of the campaign. 

On the battle of ‘Weimenburg—the only im action narrated 
in this Section—thereis no necessity to dwell at length. That a 
thin line of nine French battalions—for, deducting the troops left 
in the town, we believe there were no more—should have opposed 
any serious resistance at all to a well-combined attack of three full 
German corps, and, after fighting hard, got off without bei 
destroyed or taken, speaks volumes as to the different state 
moral feeling which prevailed in the - Imperial at the 
outset of the campaign from that to which a month of defeat 


not true—as we at first bien me the Crown Prince had no 
cavalry ; on the contrary, we read :— 


of the works of Frossard, Bazaine, and 
and of the Engineer's Journal during the 
have already exposed sufficiently the wretched vacillation of the 
French counsels and traced their cause. The chief moral lies i 
the fact that there seems to have been at the 

fightin: ae among the men; but the jobbery which had dis- 
tribu e 


ing him on to victory, and follows 
them pretty much as they deserve to be followed. 


MRS. HEATON'S HISTORY OF PAINTING.* 


ME. JAMESON has taught us that women can be excellent 
responsive to and purity, it has just intuitions of right 

of truth. ‘art indeed as specially suited to women, as 
being the region of fancy and of imagination rather than of striet 
reason; art, in fact, is cognate with the feminine si i 

while science has closer affinity to 


Moreover, her style is plessing, her narrative fluent, her arrange- 
ment clear. On the er hand, the work before us cannot be said 
to be free from certain infirmities which are sup to imhere to 
the female mind. Of these may be mentioned what in logic is 
known as jumping at conclusions; also the use of s ives, with 
the intrusion of emotional epithets, inlly derivatives from the 
verb to love ; likewise there 1s observ Sa writing, 
with gushing sentences in place of searching cri Indeed the 
choicest flowers of rhetoric might be gathered from these pages. 


* A Concise History of Painting. By Mrs. Charles Heaton, Author of 
the “ History of the Life of Albert Diirer of Nirnberg.” With Illustrations 
in Permanent Photography. London: Bell & Daldy. 13873. 


| and retreat had brought 1t when MaeMahon courted destruction : 
by turning to fight at Sedan with troops wholly unfit to face even’ ; 
an equal foe. The one problem here which needed solution is, 
How came it that Douay’s troops, their general killed, themselves. q 
outnumbered, driven back from their  sernes. and at the same time : 
completely turned, were allowed to eseape at all? The 
explanation here offered is not more satisfaetory than the usual 
| 
An order had already been sent at 11 A.M. to the 4th Cavalry Divisiow 
to move to the Wachholder-Berg, near Altenstadt ; but the officer sent did : 
not find the division yet at the rendezvous assigned to it. It had halted a 
fall hour at Billigheim. . . . For immediate pursnit there was on the 2 
battle-field only the cavalry attached to the infantry divisions. 
And this cavalry appears to have been very easily ‘checked in its 
pursuit by some dropping fire from the first village on the road, 
escaped. Such appears to be the whole solution of the question ; 
| and it gives rise to some suggestive thoughts as to how far the 
; to explore the two or three hundred yards of ground between the greater boldness of the Germans in pursuit, at later stages of the 
: river before them and the railroad beyond, and. sat down to war, was due to the cowed state of the enemy they followed. 
Of the last chapter of this Section, which deals with the 
French movements during the same first few days of the cam- 
it is not necessary to here. Our in reviews 
| an ompiegne was faithfully re m the nepo 
filled the second places on the Staff with a crowd of decorated E 
— And in war the soldier soon discovers whether those 
| 
on the evening of the 5th August, are ny textually, and then é 
Comes the decisive comment :—“ Undoubtedly these movements of | —__ 
| | 
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The work has little claim to originality ; facts give way to effects, 
and historic characters are served up with an eye to dramatic 


situations. 
' |Mrs. Heaton m to pack away four thousand years into 
five hundred pages. With nimble step she passes trippingly over 


three quarters of the globe, and in quick succession o~ in 
familiar terms Zeuxis, lle, Hogarth, and Turner. Her first 
idea is the “awakening of the artistic impulse,” her last is a 

phetic “ promise of the present day.” e begins with “ the 
} ven of Dibutades, a potter of Corinth,” who is supposed to have 
traced on a wall the profile of a lover; and she ends with “ Holman 
Hunt, Frederick Leighton, John Everett Millais, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Frederick Watts, T. J. Watson, Philip Calderon, F. A. 
Walker, and James Sant, working in their full strength amongst us.” 
That the name of “ James Sant” should be given asa pledge that a 
“nobler and fuller development awaits English painting in the fu- 
ture” is not more strange than many other brilliant ideas in these 

kling historic sketches. How one small head can hold the whole 

e author knows, must be a marvel to every one not versed in the 

of neat compilation. The workmanship, it is true, is smooth 
and pretty to a fault. =. is not allowed anywhere to show a 
at i Ba surface, as in Pelasgic masonry. Every event occurs 
symmetrically ; artists seem to be born just when wanted ; painters 
of “the Development” prepare the way for artists of ‘‘the 
Blooming Time,” till in due order, and according to laws which 
are glibly propounded, asif the actual lawgiver held the pen, 
comes the finale of Italian art, at the time when Caravaggio had 
wielded his “fierce power,” and Spagnoletto had displayed “his 
ferocious style.” The pains taken to render this treatise popular 
are beyond all praise. With this kind purpose, we presume space is 
found for the following pleasing, though scarcely profound, foot- 
note :— 

The amazing number of pictures in most of the Catholic Churches abroad, 
even at the present day, always strikes the attention of the English visitor 
accustomed to our plain Protestant places of worship. 
Many are the remarks which may be appreciated by schoolgirl 
readers. But, when the authoress wishes to be ages she 

peals to Herr Liibke, or some equally good authority in the 
nearest circulating library. That one compiler should compile 
from another compiler may be natural enough. But to appropriate 
anything from Herr Liibke is certainly dangerous; first, because 
his letterpress is not accurate, and, secondly, use in his illus- 
trations the unfair course has been taken of reproducing plates 
without a word of acknowledgment, as, for example, from the 
volumes of Mr, Edmund Street. 

Mrs. Heaton contrives to give to this “Concise History” the 
charm of a romance. One chapter she calls “The Blooming Time,” 
another “The Catholic Period,” and a third “The Reformation 
Period.” And when a fancy title is taken, or a pretty or a plausible 
idea started, the author’s ingenuity naturally makes too much of 
the good thing. Many fine ideas no doubt can be enunciated 
about the fancy h or, as some would say, the veritable 
“ portraits,” of Christ, dating in the Catacombs as far back as the 
sixth century, and — in the fifteenth century to the 
perfected ideal in the “Last Supper” at Milan. Mrs. Heaton 
makes much of these tempting materials, and, as a matter of 
course, raves over the master-work of Da Vinci. Unfor- 
tunately she is not strict as to her facts. In the first place, 
for the sake of dramatic climax, the rotten condition of the 
“Last Supper” is intensified; the work is described as “a hope- 
less ruin ”; “only,” it is asserted, “ the dim outline of afew of the 
heads can still be traced of the original work.” This we know 
to be an exaggeration of actual facts. Photographs from the picture 
as it now is before UB. the next 
Morghen’s noble i is e to restore the original, whi 
om speaks to new significance, so unfathomable 
is its solemn beauty.” Now the simple truth is that “ Raphael 
Morghen’s noble engraving” is about the most inaccurate, and 
therefore the most ignoble, of engravings ever vouched for by a 
great name. Artists who have:not seen the original tell us 
that they could never form a conception of the transcendent 
merits of the picture until faithful ees ye reached this 
country. And yet these photographs are taken from what Mrs. 
Heaton is pleased to term “ a hopeless ruin,” and a “ dim outline.” 
The central, figure naturally furnishes further theme for transcen- 
dental criticism. Fuseli and others have written much that is 


fine, and so the autho: with laudable emulation, sets herself to 
pen something finer still on the tempting theme. She makes 
indeed a discovery ; she announces that “this divine face is but 


the perfect development of the type founded at Byzantium.” 
Here, again, is a bouncing exaggeration of acknow- 
ledged historic facts. The Christ of Leonardo cannot with 
any strictness be called a development from the frescoes in 
the Catacombs or from the mosaics in early Italian churches; as 
well might light be termed a development from darkness. 
Leonardo himself was wholly unconscious of any such process. 
The head in the “ Last Supper” did not come to him historically 
or traditionally ready cast; on the contrary, we are told that for 
long the central space on the wall remained a blank, so great was 
the struggle of the painter in maturing his high conception. More- 
over in the Brera in Milan is preserved a study from the life which 
is supposed to have been the germ of the perfected type. Thus 
Leonardo had recourse to present nature rather than to distant 
Byzantium. We cannot but think that a writer intent on giving 
what is called the romance of history might have made out of 
the recorded facts a more effective story. 


The chapter called by flight of fancy “The Reformation 
Period” abounds in unsustained assumptions. The writer again 

ives proof of originality in an entirely new reading of history. 

ot only is Albert Diirer indissolubly identified with the Refor- 
mation, but Martin Schén is pronounced to be Diirer’s “ pre- 
decessor” and the actual founder of the Reformation School of 
German art. What is this “ Reformation School,” or what 
indeed may be the Reformation itself, we become curious to learn. 
At once we are kindly informed that the new element in art and 
in —— appeared as a weird and fantastic spirit, “a lingering 
remembrance and affection for the old Northern mythology, with 
its ice-giants, its world-encircling serpent.” On this singular but, 
we presume, profound a — of threadbare materials, it is 
well that the writer sh speak for herself. In order to avoid 
suspicion of caricature of Mrs, Heaton’s notions of the “ Refor- 
mation ” we quote the following exquisite morsel :— 

The fantastic or weird spirit in art loves to dwell in the twilight land of 

romance. It shrouds its meaning in curiously distorted forms ; it delights 
in the grotesque, but gives it a poetical rather than a comic expression ; 
it hides its meaning from common sense, but reveals it to children; it 
puzzles the wise, and delights the foolish ; it is at once playful and serious ; 
earnest and merry, truthful and romancing ; it is neither theological nor 
rationalistic, spiritual nor intellectual ; it is reviled by all exclusive lovers 
of classic beauty and Italian idealism ; but Albrecht Diirer has expressed 
some of his greatest ideas by means of it. 
We are really sorry for a graceful writer who thus exposes her- 
self to ridicule; it may be urged in extenuation that the lady 
aspires to tread in the lofty path of Mr. Ruskin, But she lacks 
— and knowledge; the pictures she describes under this 
‘“ Reformation Period ” she has apparently never seen. The chief 
work by Martin Schén, the so-called “ founder of the Reformation 
School,” a Virgin and Child which we have known in Colmar, and 
of which a photograph direct from the original is now before us, the 
writer describes after the manner of mere compilers. The “Feast of 
the Rose Garlands,” in Prague, by Albert Diirer, before which we 
have recently made notes, is also, probably because never seen, 
much misunderstood. This master-work was painted in Venice, 
and shows by its unaccustomed richness of colour, and its unwonted 
dignity in form, that Diirer was emulous of Venetian painters—the 
Bellini, Titian, and others. And yet Mrs. Heaton, judging only 
from engravings, commits herself to the remark, that “it is 
strange to notice how very little influence Italian art had over” 
Diirer. Had we space or inclination to pursue this absurd 
Reformation theory further, it were easy to show that the majority 
of the pictures quoted are directly Romish in treatment. 
Martin Schén’s masterpiece, the Virgin and Child, in Colmar, is 
certainly not directly Protestant; the “Feast of the Rose Gar- 
lands,” in Prague, at any rate, includes St. Dominic, the Pope, and 
the Blessed Virgin ; while Diirer’s “ Adoration of the Trinity,” in 
Vienna, comprises two wearers of the triple crown, with cardinals, 
monks, and saints. Among the works of this period with which 
we are acquainted, the picture which best bears out the author’s 
Reformation notions is the Crucifixion by Cranach, in a church in 
Weimar, wherein Martin Luther and Melanchthon, the latter in 
the character of St. John, stand beneath the cross. ‘The painter 
is said to have instigated Luther to his marriage, and was present 
at the wedding. But an isolated case does not sustain a sweeping 
conclusion, and visionary conjectures are worthless when the grave 
and difficult question of the relation between the Reformation and 
the arts falls under discussion. 

The rival claims of Holbein’s two Madonnas, the one in Dresden, 
the other in Darmstadt, are disposed of in a few free and easy 
lines. Indeed the writer, in a foot-note, seems to think the 
question raised as to the authenticity of the Dresden picture is 
“of little consequence,” though the issue of the controversy, 
even in point of money, involves, we venture to say, from 
8,000/, to 10,0001. The respective merits of the two works 
which have “recently given rise to a storm of criticism” 
receive adjudication thus:—‘‘ Whichever was painted first, there 
seems to be little doubt that both examples were executed by the 
master himself in the fulness of his power, and in reality there is 
but little to choose between them.” We are glad to find that 
Mrs. Heaton does not side with the iconoclast critics who denounce 
the Dresden replica as a mere copy. Still the value of her 
advocacy is considerably weakened by the hasty and inaccurate 
words, “ In reality there is but little to choose between them”; 
the fact being that all authorities now agree that the Darmstadt 
Madonna is not only prior in time, but superior in quality; 
moreover, the Dresden replica, in parts at least, is ill painted, 
as if by scholars. By way of episode we may add that, since the 
volume before us went to press, Mr. Wornum reiterates dog- 
matically his well-known opinion that the Dresden picture is 
only “a copy made under the impression that the copyist was 
improving the general effect as a work of art by certain alterations 
of details, while doing which he missed, in some essentials, the 
real spirit of the master-hand, which does not admit of transla- 
tion.” We are not surprised to hear from Mr. Wornum that 
“ he fell into disgrace with some of the authorities for having 
given expression to his feeling that the picture was not 
executed by the hand of Holbein at all.” He now, by way of 
improving matters, goes further, and asserts that “this picture 
is showy and pretentious,” and that till recently “ Holbein’s 
hand was not known in Germany, even by the initiated, much 
less therefore by the general public.” These strictures find 
place in the letterpress published by the Arundel Society in 
elucidation of the recently issued chromo-lithograph of the 
Darmstadt original. Yet Mr. Wornum, from whom we disagree 
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as to his criticisms on the two Madonnas, does real service in 
speaking out fearlessly about this coarse reproduction. This 


vulgar parody suggests a doubt whether the Arundel Society 
sustains the pretension, once ished, of improving public taste 
and of advancing high art. 


ext; Betng the reader of the defects which disfigure this 
Concise History of Painting, we may add a word of praise. The 
style is eminently popular, the story never flags in interest, and the 
materials are put so ma together as to lead young people 
onwards to the more thorough study of art. The pages are inter- 
spersed with scraps of poetry from Mr. Robert Browning and 
others, and “illustrations in permanent photography” are thrust 


in so as to ram sagen with instruction. The work will 
—_ its subordinate uses, though it can never be quoted as an 
authority. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF JOHN CLARE.* 


OHN CLARE, the “Northamptonshire Peasant Poet,” as he 
was called, died but nine years ago; he was thought by some 
to be a second Shakspeare ; he saw his poems selling off rapidly, 
while his publisher complained to him that he had “some trouble 
to get through five pam ee copies ” of the last poem poor Keats 
wrote; and {et how little is he known now! The last thirty 
years of his life he had spent in the County Lunatic Asylum, 
where he wrote more than “ five hundred poems.” The editor of 
the work before us has made a selection of these, and with “ more 
or less of revision and correction has submitted them to the 
public.” We doubt very much if the selection was worth 
making, much more whether it was worth pons. At all 
events, if the poems of a lunatic are published, they should 
be given, if indeed with omissions, yet most certainly with- 
out corrections. But with one or two exceptions the ms 
seem to us poor, and might well have been laid with 1 the 
unfortunate poet in his grave, under the sycamore tree in Hel- 
stone churchyard. The Life itself is written in a kindly simple 
spirit, and is interesting enough. It might, however, have been 
made much more interesting if Mr. Cherry had given us, instead 
of the long and tedious letters of a Mrs. Emmerson, some more of 
the “thousand letters addressed to Clare by his friends and con- 
temporaries Sonne them Charles Lamb, James Montgomery, 
Bloomfield, Sir Charles A. Elton, Hood, Cary, Allan Cunning- 
ham).” He does, indeed, give us one letter of Lamb’s, but it is 
quite clear that more must have passed, while of Hood we have not 
even one. 

It is prs | interesting to read how this poor pc | 
lad, who seemed as cruelly treated by fortune as any one we 
could be, thus pushed up his way into the friendship of men so 
distinguished as some of these were. His father was a country 
labourer whom “ privation and toil disabled at a comparatively 
early age. He became a pauper, receiving from the parish an 
allowance of five shillings a week. His mother was of feeble con- 
stitution and was afflicted with dropsy.” Clare himself was also 
of feeble constitution, and it was not till he lost his mind 
that he gained much strength of a Then the change from 
the pinching privations to which he had been exposed in 
his poor home to the regular and abundant diet of the asylum 
soon made him look another man, and “in his old age he pre- 
sented the outward —< of a sturdy yeoman.” Clare’s father, 
miserably poor though he was, did what he could for his son’s 
education, and kept the boy at school till the advanced age of 
seven, when he was set to watch sheep and geese on the — 
heath. Here he fell in with an old woman to whom is due the 
greatest share of the merit of the peasant poet’s training. When 
the county set up its memorial of John Clare, a niche in it ought 
surely to have been found for “Granny Bains.” At her feet the 
lad, while watching his geese and sheep, used to sit for hours to- 
gether, listening to her a forth from “ her mind, which was 
a very storehouse of songs,” the old ballads that she had in her 
ae heard others sing. When he was ten years old he managed 

yy the few pence he hud earned by working overtime in the 
summer to pay for a little more schooling in the winter evenings, 
and, becoming a favourite of his master, was allowed the run of 
his little library. In his Village Minstrel he thus pleasantly refers 
to his early reading :— 
And oft, with books, hours he would ile, 
And oft wath Joy sound Crusoe’s 


A happy —- which he formed a year or two later with 
the son of a small farmer furnished him with more books and 
with writing materials:— 

He now be. ge to “ snatch a fearful joy ” by scribbling on scraps of pa 
his unpolished rhymes. ‘When he was fourteen or fifteen,” to use his 
mother’s own words, “he would show me a piece of paper, printed some- 
times on one side and scrawled all over on the other, and he would say, 
* Mother, this is worth silver and gold,’ and I used to say to him, ‘ Ay, boy, 
it looks as if it wur,’ but I thought he was only wasting his time.” John 
Sete bundle of these fragments in a chink im the cottage wall, whence 
hs a duly and daily subtracted by his mother to boil the morning’s 


When he was thirteen years old, a companion showed him a 
copy of Thomson’s Seasons, and the lad could not rest till he was 
master of a copy of hisown. He learnt that the book could be 


* Life and Remains of John Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant Poet. 
By J. chen With Miveteations by Birket Foster. London: Warne & 
Co, Northampton: Taylor & Son. 1873. 


bought at Stamford, seven miles off, for eigh The walk 
of fourteen miles was nothing, but the sum of eighteenpence was 
almost beyond him. His mother “contrived by great exertions 
to scrape together sevenpence, and the deficiency was made up 
by loans from friends in the village.” But when he had’ 

e money he had his walk at first all for nothing, for, ei 
in the ignorance of a a lad or in the forgetfulness of 
a poet, he chose a Sunday for his journey to Stamford, and! 
of course found the bookseller’s shop shut. Nothing daunted, 
he set off again the next morning, and bearing off his volume: 
in triumph, “clambered over the wall surrounding Burghley 
Park, and throwing himself on the read the volume 
twice over before rising.” In Burghley Park he later on 
was apprenticed under the head-gardener, and there might have: 
done very well had he not fallen into bad company. He there 
“acquired a fondness for strong drink, with which he had to 

le, not always successfully, for years.” He had to learn 
that lesson which a far greater “ bard of rustic song” could teach 
so well and so pathetically by his words, and so ill by his life, 
that “prudent, cautious self-control is wisdom’s root.” Of Clare, 
too, it might be said, as Burns said of himself, 
_— ‘Thoughtless follies laid him low, 
= bh . And stain’d his name. 

He had only been at Burghley a year when he played the coward 
with his indenture, and showed it a fair pair of heels, and, findi 
employment as a lime-burner at ten shillings a week, at once fi 
in love. As he grew older his desire to get together a little 
money for his marriage set him scheming about noe pty bom poems 
into the silver and gold about which he had talked to his mother. 
He saved up a sovereign, and so was enabled to have three hun- 
dred copies of a prospectus of his ms printed, It was 
very modestly written, and deserved to attract far more at- 
tention than it did. As it was, he had only seven subscribers. 
The publication, whether of his book or of his banns, seemed 
further off than ever. The farmers of his village considered 
that he did not know his place, “and refused to give him 
work, and the poor poet in his twenty-fifth year was forced to 
apply for parish relief.” Happily for him a Stamford bookseller, 

r. Drury, was struck by one of his poems, and offered to help 
him in a In the end they were brought out by 
Mr. Taylor of London, and pow a great success. Deeply 
indebted as Clare throughout his life was to Mr. Taylor, we are 
not surprised that he was mortified by the introduction which that 
gentleman had written for his poems. No peasant poet of the 
present day, we feel sure, would be exposed to the degradation of 
what might fairly be described as an humble apology for genius. 
A complimentary article in the Quarterly, which had about this 
time “killed poor Keats,” made Clare famous, and presents of 
books, applications for his autograph, tracts and eg wooed 
letters (the postage of which was at times a grievous burden to 
him) flowed in upon him. One letter we should like to quote 
at full length had we space. We must, however, lay before what 
the writer of it calls “the beautiful ophthalmic organs” of our 
readers one passage :— 

But your literary prowess is too circuitously authenticated to admit of 
any punctilious commendation from my debilitated pen, and under its 
umbrageous recess, serenely segregated, from the malapert and h: 
driachal vapours of myopic critics (as I am no acromatic philosopher) I’ 
trust every solecism contained in this autographical epistle will find a 
salvable retirement. 

Invitations to call upon the great le in the neighbourhood 
soon followed, and on the in the 
parlour, dinner was provided for the poet in the servants’ hall, 
and at the servants’ table. The poet of nef years ago was only 
where the parson had been in his grandfather’s time. However, 
Clare was no doubt not so much used to a plentiful dinner as to 
care where it was he got it, and moreover he was indebted to some 
of his great friends for an annuity of 45/. a year which they raised 
for him. But we are told that Lord stock, who was one of the 
kindest of them, “ threatened to disown him ” unless he cut out of 
his poems some lines which would have been thought innocent 
enough in The Deserted Village. If his lordship called such lines 
as the following “ radical slang,” what terms would he have found 
for,the writers of the present day ? 

Sweet rest and peace, ye dear, departed charms, 

Which ind once Sherishea in her arms, 

When ease plenty, known but now to few, 

Were known to all, and labour had its due. : 
It was about this time that he received the letter from Charles 
Lamb, which is here published for the first time, we suppose, as 
we do not find it given in Talfourd’s edition. Lamb thus ends 
his letter :— 

Since I saw you I have been in France and have eaten The nicest 
little rabbity things you ever tasted. Do look about for them. Make Mrs. 
Clare pick off the hind quarters; boil them plain with parsley and butter. 
She may let them hop off by them- 

ves, 


In one of his letters to Mr. Field, written about the same time, 
Lamb writes :—“ We have eaten frogs. It has been such a treat. 
You know cur monotonous tenor. F are the nicest little 
delicate things—rabbity flavoured. Imagine a Lilliputian rabbit, 
They fricassee them; but, in my mind, dressed, seethed, plai 

with parsley“and butter, would have been the decision of Apicius.”' 
Clare now visited London, and made the acquaintance of many of: 
the first literary men of the day. But his visits did him little: 


good, as his return to his poor hut and his hard cares, with ne 
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ype beg Tt contains one or two curious 
in natural history, of which he was 
very fond. Qnce in one of his botanizing excursions in a wood 
he was almost taken up as 


——— and more depressed, and at last 
named Mary Joyce, 


allow their marriage. In his insanity 


He wrote an account of his journey, prefacing the narrative b 
- and found no Mary.” 

She had ears earlier. We the last 
thirty years of his life were passed not un y: became 
quite and was allowed to ramble chal the town and 
country. At times, however, he must have found out what he 
was, and have remembered what he had been. Very powerful 
and very touching are the following lines, in which he thus writes 
of his own state :— 

I am! yet what I am who cares, or knows ? 

My friends forsake me, like a memory lost. . 

T am the self-consumer of my woes, 

They rise and vanish, an oblivious host, 

Shadows of life, whose very soul is lost. 

And yet I am—I live—though I am toss’d 


Into the living sea of waking dream, 

Where there is neither sense of life, nor joys, 

But the huge shipwreek of my own esteem 

And all that’s dear. Even those I loved the best 
Are strange—nay, they are stranger than the rest. 


T long for scenes where man has never trod— 
For scenes where woman never smiled or wept— 
There to abide with my Creator, God, 

And sleep as I in childhood sw: slept. 

Fall of high thoughts, unborn. let me lie, 
The grass below ; above the vaulted sky. 


NEW TRANSLATIONS OF VIRGIL.* 


is beyond a doubt that the late Professor Conington’s interest 
im Virgil has been the cause of a new in the popularity 
a His commentary invited scholars to discuss the 

gist as well as the verbal meaning of Virgil’s words and 

more Sey His a version brought the 
Mantuan bard in English dress into hands which knew him not 
in the original, and did not care to become acquainted with him in 
the versions of Dryden or Kennedy. Since the Professor's death 
am unrevised translation in has been found amongst his 


have been open to critics to 
enlarge upon. Mr. 
Eclogues and Georgics as “a competitive attempt of an inferior 
artist,” but we cannot fully concur in the strictures upon 
Conington’s prose translation which Mr. Wilkins piles up—un- 
consciously, no doubt—as if to justify a version by himself. At 
the same time the fact that i ’s translation lacked his 
final touches, and corresponded with the first and not the second 
edition of his commentary, leaves us free to question, where it 
seems needful, the judgment of a a first-rate artist, and 
pony weve at Mr. Wilkins’s hands or at those of any 
other tor, renderings and explanations which, on the score 
of clearness, simplicity, elegance, or other merits, commend them- 
selves more to our acceptance. After all it must be re- 
of having the suecesses as well as the faults of his predecessors 
to profit by; and the careful examination to which we have 
itted Mr. Wilkins’s meritorious version satisfies us that 
has never failed to indorse the passages of Conington’s 
Prose translation, as well as the expressions and drift of Mr. 
* A Literal Translation of the Ei and Georgi 
Wilkins, M.A., Fellow of Weston Collage "London? 
I 
The Macid of Virgil Books I.—VI. Translated into 


English Prose. 
7. Clayten, M.A. Oxford: Shrimpton, London: Whittaker & Co. 


Blackmore’s poetic version of the Georgics, which have approved 
themselves to his critical faculty, and been found suitable to his 
urpose. Of the Aineid, which Mr. Wilkins has not taken in 
a new translation has lately appeared by Mr. Clayton of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, which, though modest enough in pre- 
tensions, deserves notice for its general faithfulness, and its sound 
compromise between literality and idiomatic rendering. He too, 
here and there, may be preferred to Conington at isolated points, 
because he has aimed at less than one who with generally accurate 
interpretation combined a good deal of the instinets of a poet. 
We propose to dip into the Georgics and the first half of the 
€neid, and, in passages which arrest us, to weigh the help 
afforded us by Conington with that of his successors in prose or 
verse translation. 

Mr. Wilkins hits, perhaps a little hardly, a weakness of Con- 
ington for riding a metaphor to death, and cites from the Georgics 
several examples of this. The most amusing is perhaps G. IT. 42 me 
“ Hoc pinguem et placitam paci nutritor olivam ”—which the late 
Professor has rendered “ Do this, and rear the olive to the fatness 
which makes it peace’s darling.” The pregnant sense elicited here 
from “ placitam paci” provokes the critic who is on the Pro- 
fessor’s track to suggest that on the same principle “a fat ps 
must be peace’s darling”; and it cannot be denied that he has 
indicated an idiosyncras referable partly to'a poetic fancy and 
partly to a scholar’s insight into the meanings of words. An ex- 
treme instance of this is to be found in his rendering of n. L 

18:— 
At memor ille 
Matris Acidaliz, paulatim abolere Sycheum 
Incipit, et vivo tentat prevertere amore. 
The passage relates to Cupid’s personation of Iulus, and the use 
he makes of his time in Dido’s lap at the banquet, and simply says, 
as Clayton would render it, that “he, mindful of his Acidalian 
mother, begins by degrees to banish the memory of Sycheeus, &c.” 
But see Conington’s rendering:— He, with mind still bent on bis 
Acidalian mother, is beginning to efface the name of Sycheua, letter 
by letter, and et to surprise by a living passion affee- 
tions long torpid, and a heart long unused to love.” We hold 
that this interpretation of “ paulatim abolere Sycheum,” though 
it may be justifiable by the meaning of the words, is one that 
Virgil dreamed of, and a striking 
example of fancy landing its votary in prose rather in poetry. 
But, as a set-off against this weakness, which is doubtless not in- 
frequent in Conington’s prose version, be it remembered that 
there are many instances of his insight bringing out niee shades 
of meaning. Take the lines in the First Georgie which give the 
reason why Jove ordained toil as the lot of humanity :— 
Ut varios usus meditando extunderet artes 
Paulatim, et sulcis frumenti quereret herbam, ; 
Et silicis venis abstrusum excuderet ignem.—133-5, 
Mr. Wilkins translates this, “In order that use by slow degrees 
ight hammer out art after art on the anvil of thought, might 
the corn-blade by delving the furrow, and strike from the veins 
of flint the fire that Jove had hid.” Nothing could be better; 
but the best part about it is the translation of the second clause, 
which we have italicized, and this, as we find by reference to 
Conington, is borrowed from his rendering “ might get at the corn- 
blade by delving the furrow.” The next best hit in it, let us 
add, is where “ meditando extunderet ” is so neatly referred to the 
mental forge ; but here Mr. R, D. Blackmore has gone before Mr. 
Wilkins in a quatrain to which he is indebted for the idea. Jove 
did it, says the poetical translator, 
That practice might the various arts create 
On study’s anvil by laborious dint, 
The plant of corn by furrows propagate, 
And strike the fire that lurks in veins of flint. 
Earlier in the book, at vv. 65-6, we find that Mr. Wilkins’s 
version of 
Pulverulenta coquat maturis solibus estas— 
“ And let the clods lie exposed for summer to bake them to dust 
with its ripening suns,” meritorious for its close connexion of 
“pulverulenta” with “coquat,” is, except in the English of 
“ maturis,” a transcript of Conington’s; as is the case also in 
v. 210, where the translation of “ Jamdudum incumbere aratris,” 
“and more than time to bend o’er your ploughs,” is in essentials 
identical with the forerunning exemplar of Conington. Another 
case of manifest indebtedness is at 485 of the same book, where 
one of the portents before Ceesar’s death is that 


Alte 
Per noctem resonare lupis ululantibus urbes. 


This Mr. Wilkins renders, “‘or our steepbuilt towns to echo 
through the livelong night with the howl of wolves.” Here too 
the English given to “alte,” “steep-built,” is borrowed from 
Conington, who refers the epithet to the position of the Italian 
cities. It was open to him to have referred “alte” with Wake- 
field to “ resonare,” and to have understood it of the sound being 
increased by the height of the buildings, as indeed does Black- 
more :— 
And, ringi 
The howl of wolves startled the city’s 
We do not of course at all deprecate appropriation of the sound 
interpretations of previous translators; but the hand that borrows 
should be slow to smite, and there is an old proverb about 
“ Honour to whom honour is due.” 


literary — ip to solace him, rendered him only moody 
and discontented. elaneholy began te set in upon him—the 
beginning, no doubt, of that madness which was so soon to be his 
fate. One day he writes in the diary whieh he kept :— 

Very disturbed in conscience about the troubles of being forced to 
endure life and die by inches, and the anguish of ean 
the dark porch of eternity, whence none return to the tale of their 
reception. 
make a prison of a forest, and are its — He published one 
or two more volumes of poems, but did not meet with the same 
suecess. He 
lost his. reason, 
beautiful girl, 

was possesse: wi 
idea tha wo Wives—ratty, whom he called his 
second wife, and his life-long ideal, Mary Joyce.” He managed 
once to escape from am asylum near Waltham where he was first 
confined, and “ after being four days and three nights on the road, 
and being so near to dying of starvation that he was ma 
to eat. grass like the beasts of the field,” he arrived at his home. | 
| 
| 
Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 
remains, and froiessor H. Smi seen O print it in the 
second volume of his “ Miscellaneous Works.” For our own part, 
we think that he has exercised a wise judgment in doing so, for 
poss: Bye: Conington thought or wrote about or upon Virgil 
could fail to interest and assist Virgilian students, and it is obvious 
that the circumstances of publication, —— as it has been, 
eover minor faults and discrepancies which, had the author seen 
| 
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Whilst on the ate of the depreciatory view taken of Coning- 
ton’s translation by Mr. Wilkins, it is fair to say that we concur 
with him in that portion of his preface where he notes the incon- 
sistency of the outspokenness of some of the Professor’s transla- 
tions with his reticence and ery as to others. Whereas he 
declines to render “ Huic aliud mercedis erit,” in Ecl. VI. 26, and 
to <7 or give a compromise for, Georg. IIT. 135-7, which 
Mr. Wilkins shows may be rendered without offence to the most 

324-331, where i cately figures the marriage of heaven 
and pene at spring-tide. The later translator, whilst extremely 
literal, has not o ed the most delicate nerves, and we would 
quote his version but that a more attractive and not less refined 


rendering occurs to us in the metrical version to which we have 
already recourse :— 
Then Air, almighty father, raining — 
‘Sins on the boom of his laughing wi. 
1D; 


All growth he feeds, commi with the same, 
The birds make music in the pathless groves, 
And herds and flocks e faithful to their loves ; 
The kind earth gives her increase, and the west, 
With tluttering warmth, unzones the meadow’s breast. 
well- wn passage (Georg. 169-75) about the construc- 
tion of a plough, which has a ial interest as an imitation 
of Hesiod in his Works and 8, Mr. Wilkins needlessly 
adopts the conjectural reading “stive” for “stivaque” at the 
ing of v. 174, and translates, “ The light linden tree, too, 
is felled beti for the pole, and the lofty beech for the handle, 
which is to turn the lowest part of the plough from behind.’ 
This, he says, is the only reading which clears the ‘sense; but 
whilst it certainly is against authority and spoils the metre, it is 
also more prosaic than the retention of “stivaque” as Pong of 
@ hendiadys, which ss the same thing—e.g., “ tall 
beech, which is to be the handle to guide the carriage from be- 
hind.” With this interpretation the version of Mr. Blackmore 
seems to agree. Passing on, we pause at a line descriptive of 
the housewife’s labours while her spouse cuts torches in the long 
Aut dulcis musti Voleano decoquit humorem, 
Et foliis undam trepidi despumat aheni (1.295-6)— -_ 
“She boils down the juice of luscious must with Vulcan's aid, 
and skims with a leaf the bubbling cauldron’s wave ” (Wilkins). 
In his translation hang or is in accord with this rendering; 
but in his commentary has applied collateral aS a 
mistaken use. “Foliis,”, he tells after a reference to Pliny, 
means “vine leaves” here. ins confines himself to 
Sa and does not 


serve the leaf of a Shasta tes into the month of December? 
ere is another passage where we are di to espouse this 
¢ritic’s side, even against the banded strength of Conington and 
Wilkins, as well as many earlier editors. It is in Book IL. 214-6, 
where the usual reading is . = 


Et tophus scaber et nigris exesa chelydris 
Creta alios eque serpentibus agros i 
Dulcem cibum, et curvas preebere latebras. ‘ 


Mr. Wilkins renders this, “ While the scurfy sandstone and chalk 
that black-water snakes have eaten out tell you plainly that no 
other soils give the it such welcome food, and offer him such 
winding cells.” And Conington’s version is to the same effect. 
The Globe Virgil of Messrs. Lonsdale and Lee adopts the same 
interpretation and punctuation. But it must have struck many 
students that this making “ tophus ” and “‘creta” nominatives to 
“ negant ” is not at all in Virgil’s usual manner; and our own pre- 
ference is for the old commentator’s plan of patting a full-stop at 
“creta ” so as to make it and “tofus” find their verb in “ minis- 
trant,” ted from v. 213. It a that Servius specified 
Nicander and Solinus as the nominatives to “negant” which the 
poet had in his eye; and we rejoice therefore to find a modern 
—* bold enough to stand by the old ways, and render the 
es 


And gritty tophe lies barren on the leas, 
And hunks of chalk by black chelyders bored ; 
No other field, they say, such victual ; 
lairs and harbourage for snakes.—Blackmore, p. 45. 
the justice to say 
very ts Mr. Blackmore’s i i 
fa the Thied Book of the 
Ad puteos aut alta greges ad stagna jubebo i 
Currentem ilignis potare canalibus undam (329-30) 
“T will bid your flocks at the wells or a ee to quaff the 
‘stream as it flows eae Spon troughs,” the epithet alta is 
rendered instead as Conington terms it) in agreement 
‘with who must have this mean- 
iy ag there of troughs or rinks? ‘With him, too, in 
id not as ington renders, i oO eaves.” Both 
have profited by learnirg Ms Blackmore's arguments for 
ing “rote inanes” im the lines IIT. 170-1— 
illis rote ducantur i 


‘| for “ yasto 


as “wheels unattached to any carriage,” “ unbodied wheels” to 
teach the young steers to draw png weight first ; and “ vestigia”’ 
as footprints light by reason of the light weight behind then 
rather than as “ wheel-ruts” or wheel-marks as Conington 
Wilkins respectively translate. “ Rote inanes” thus contrasts 
with the ‘‘juncti orbes” of III. 173. In the passage about the 
old Corycian’s garden (IV, 142-3)— 

& 

Mr. Wilkins echoes Mr. Blackmore in his translation, “ And every 
fruit his bounteous trees had at early flowering worn, the same in 
autumn — ripe they bore,” ing “ matura” with poma, 
and not wi as do Coni and the Globe translators. 

We could say more of Mr. Wilkins’s translation, the chief 
merit of which is a neat and not ul rendering of the 
best interpretations of his author, ver gleaned, were it 
not that we have as yet scarcely glanced at the version of the. 
| Aineid by Mr. Clayton. This will be found especially service- 
able to those who prefer a more matter-of-fact translator than 


| Mr. Conington, and yet one not unversed in the niceties of lan-. 


and interpretation, Opening his translation in the latter part 
of the Third Book, we find that he guides his readers safely and 
soundly through the Scylla and Charybdis passage (684-6), taking . 
“ ue viam lethi discrimine ” to mean “a passage | 
edging close on either side to death”; and somewhat earlier in 
the book he in part accepts Henry’s tion of the vexed words 
“Nec cedit honori” in the description of Andromache’s gifts, 


presen! 
the subject of “ cedit,” which is Henry’s plan, cont he does the 
opposite to endorsing that commentator’s sense of “cedit,” which - 
is “ shrink from,” and which comes round to mean that “ he accepts 
the gift.” “ Andromache,” “ ” and “ Ascanius ” have been 


.| variously supposed to be the subject ; and, amid much 
y supp ; and, 


Mr. Clayton’s idea “that Virgil means that, 
ual to it,” is entitled to 
s parting speech, 


mantle was, its handsome wearer was 
some credit. A little further on, in 
plain folks will appreciate his rendering of 

Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna peracta 

Jam sua; nos alia ex aliis in fata vocamur (493-4), 
“ Live happil ye whose fortune is fulfilled; from fate to fate we 
are rather than Conington’s over-done 
“ Live long and ily, as those should for whom of 
Fortune is closed. We alas! are still called to turn page after page.” 
What warranty is there for either “book” or “pages” in the 


seaward? Again, we dislike such renderings as “an antre vast” 
antro,” though “ antre” may be aS) ian word. | 


prefe: i prose; nor are we at all, 
sure that the former need be much less literal and helpful than 


the latter. £neid in octosy leaves | 
scarcely a word or thong’ the original unrepresen And, as 
certainly, Mr. Blackmore’s verse scantlation of the ies is 80 


however there are sure to be those who . fancy they | 

need, a prose version, we can recommend to them the labours of Mr. 

Wilkins and Mr. Clayton, . 

THE GRAVENS OF CRAVENSCROFT.* 
HE hands of Esau and the voice of Jacob made a difficult 
combination for the recognition even of a father. In like 

manner the finery and me of a modern Rosa Matilda, with 

the coarseness which is, we will hope, distinctive only of the lower 


their ex ration; while the epicene name on the ti 
mean i Harriet, or Hugh tm 
the book is written by a man, we should guess him to be one lately 


Ty . The perpetual re- 
ference to certain circumstances of woman’s attire seems to point 
to a training of this kind ; or, it may be, to a still closer know- 
ledge. “ gloves” many times drawn on and off; 


“She brings robes embroidered with threads of gold and a 
Phrygian mantle for Ascanius—he well becomes the gift—and) 
at call a “market-gardener” who is a —— translator. If, 
asks Mr. Blackmore, it was _a vine leaf which the good wife used | Latin’ On the other hand, we mustremind Mr. Clayton that some 
of his ——ae are too emg Ps g- where he says of 
“ sinus reductos,” in the well-known description of the haven on : 
the coast of Libya in the First Book (v. 161), that his impression is 
that they mean “ the indentations in that side of the island which 
i faced seaward.” Could any side of an island face otherwise than ‘ 
Vhy would not “cavern” do as well? But this version is in| 
the main clear, idiomatic, and trustworthy, and calculated to be of 
use to those who need a prose translation. For ourselves, or for | j 
ounger students in whom we feel an interest, we should always ' 
there to appropriate whole lines, and almost couplets. Since 
creature, man, | parentage | a into an ; 80 
dense that the critic is at a loss to know how to catalogue it, or to 
which side of the house to assign it. re the Cravens 
of Cravenscroft we find a sickly sweetness tinsel glitter essen- E 
tially feminine ; in another we stumble over expressions and ideas 
which we would fain believe have - feminine in them save 
* The Cravens of Cravenseroft. By H. Bouverie Pigott. 3 vols. : 
Loodon: Tinsley Beothers 
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dainty hats and plumes; 


trailing silks—“the chaste mauve 


trimmings” so “prettily contrasting” with the main colour of 
one thought wort y of special notice; “ dressy petticoats” and 
“ sixty-inch skirts”—this seems a touch decidedly beyond the 


average man. “ The high heels and tall ankles, the dressy tassels 
and a kid of Mab’s well-fitting gaiter-boots”; the absorb- 
ing and constantly recurring topic of dress and fashion; and the 
bitterness of poverty weighing on Maud Craven’s young soul 
because she cannot afford expensive silks or superfine kid _-. 
boots, or plumes and dressy petticoats, like her friend Mab Ayre— 
are these the hairy hands of Esau touching sacred subjects with 
naive, if clumsy, reverence, or is it the piping voice of Jacob glibly 
pw over conditions known by heart and familiar as household 
"words ? Add to this an immense amount of sensuality in the descrip- 
tion of the dramatis persona, a surfeit of “ scarlet lips ” and shining 
hair, &c. with the women, and the more s ive than pleasant 
dwelling on the “attractive physical beauty ” or the personal ugliness 
of the men, and we fall again into a sea of doubt. Is this baseness 
of standard from within or without? Has a woman written of 
her own sex 80 ——— because of her profound knowledge, or 
a man because of his insolent » ram ved In either case we pro- 
test against the picture as utterly unfair to av: decent women ; 
— as it does, their claims to be loved and their 
reasons for loving on the one sole foundation of sensuous personal 


The more technical qualities of the Cravens of Cravenscroft are 
such as are generally, with reason or without, ascribed to lady- 
writers. Sentences are ruthlessly deprived of their nominatives, 
and broken off in mid career, like fountains gushing mightily at 
their source, but running into sand before they have gone half-a- 
dozen yards. In the opening pages a passage occurs which may 
serve as an example for the rest :— 
Even now, as he sits alone in the library, with its great shelves weighty 
with old literature, which would make modern readers shudder ; a library 
whose heavy reading is quaint books of the last century, and whose light 
reading is Gil Blas and Don Quirote, the Tatler, and The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Even now, while Mr. Craven sits alone there, fumbling through 
a drawer of musty papers, he is thinking of how he should like to deck his 

‘ daughter’s beauty, to put flowers in her hair, and jewels on her neck, to 
give her carriages and horses, and luxuries of all kinds, to keep her softly, 
so that no rough wind might touch her. 


This kind of odd chopped-up method is the dominant style of 
the book; but interspersed are wonderful little tricks of manner 
which form a playful embroidery on the severer substance, and 
enliven the more sober with their somewhat startling 
caprices. “ Ware, there, Captain Ellerton,” says the author to 
his favourite hero, who has “ masculine eyes as dark and almost as 
sweet ” asthose ofa certain Miss Nellie Hope. “George Ayre, George 
Ayre! you were never born into the world to win women by your 
beauty. Be warned, and stand aside ; for, alas! goodness counts 
little with a girl ready to run mad for the sake ofa handsome face 
or the glitter of a garish uniform.” This is his cry to wide- 
mouthed, stiff-haired George Ayre, whom Maud Craven flouts 
because he is only good and not handsome, though Maud is meant 
to be the dearest little girl in the world, and a pearl of exceeding 
— Again, “It certainly was not right. I am not going to 
fend Mab’s secret love trysts, or any of the wrongdoings which 
followed in its (sic) track ”—“ I have grown to like Mab Ayre. As 
her story opens under my pen, as I see her flitting in and out 
amongst my poses, I have learned to welcome her. Has she won 
upon you? If she has not, it is because my power of delineation 
fails to paint her as she is.” Do you believe in luck? I do.” 
The “you” in both these latter quotations, means, we suppose, 
the reader. Such tricks as these are simply silly; and the pre- 
tence of reality in them is the most contemptible feature of a 
contemptible affectation. A bad habit of calling God to witness 
this or that trumpery assumption of mock passion or pathosjin 
these “scarlet lipped” puppets is a sin of a deeper dye, and one 
which we can never too strongly condemn. If the dramatic 
exigencies of the scene demand some passionate appeal to 
a higher power, such as we know men naturally make in certain 
mental states, that might be passed by as one of the artistic 
necessities of the circumstance on hand. But when we find 
an author endeavouring to bolster up his miserable marionettes 
of sawdust and canvas-rag by pretended solemn adjurations to 
God to pity their sufferings and to pardon their sins, we feel 
that the whole ae is disgusting, on the one hand by its 
wealmess, on the other by its impiety, and revolting in its 
sense of falsehood all round. Men who would have “ paid 
down gold” for the love of such or such a woman; and 
women who would have “paid down gold” in their turn 
for “the laughing haughty hp, the fair oval of her cheek, or 
the ul round of her chin,” ing of a sister and rival; 
dragoons skilled in lady-killing under all skies and in all 
countries, suddenly pulling up and making model husbands, con- 
stant, contrite, and deliciously domesticated ; fast young ladies, to 
whom life is nothing if it does not include luxury on leasure 
and handsome jew and shining silks, giving up th and 
. title and i ~ all for sake a 
ung barrister with superb grey eyes and great “ physical beauty,” 
but no practice to speak of, and finding exquisite enjoyment in 

-love and a “ bijou residence” in Bayswater ; sallow-cheeked, 
ladies plotting with serviceable aunts for a hopeless 
I inst a — rival—these are some of the more 
striking addenda to the list we have already given ; and we scarcely 
hich watts absurdity and some- 
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thing more of the style, or the faultiness and something mote 
of the portraiture. “ Everybody lively, hungry and 
eager for their dinner. Maud Craven dressed in Mab’s dressing- 
room; Mab running in and out all the while looking after 
her guests ””—this is a phrase taken literally at a random opening. 
Another is the soliloquy of Captain Ellerton, the hero, as he 
sits in the wood making love to Maud Craven, the heroine :— 
“ What a row she would make in town, if a fellow only caught 
such a trump and transplanted her to London! How the men 
would run wild after her, and how the women would hate her! 
She is the prettiest little devil I ever saw in my life.” 

We have seen something of the estimation in which Mab Ayre 
is held by the author. She is certainly not offered to us as quite 
spotless; but the confidential asides in which H. Bouverie Pigott 
indulges while confessing her sins and lamenting her short- 
comings, confess also his or her triumphant admiration and even 
respect. On the whole, Mab Ayre’s history hardly bears out her 
author’s commendations. She is a handsome, voluptuous-looking 
girl, who seems to have two ideas by which she lives—love 
of dress and love of a certain Philip Marchmont, who is out 
of the picture till the end of the second volume. By the 
stale devices of false reports and intercepted letters, she is 
induced to believe him faithless; and after sundry veerings, she 
at last consents to accept the eligible offer of Sir Henry King, 
a swarthy, muscular, and decidedly unchristian person, wi 
a thick under lip, bold, black, angry eyes, a fine estate, a 
considerable fortune, and a savage temper. She hates him, but 
rather ungratefully, for he loves her sincerely if brutally, and 

ives her “ lovely presents,” with a prodigality that should have 

ad at least some kind of reward. To annoy him, and because 
she is thoroughly selfish and unprincipled, she encourages the 
insolent admiration of a certain Mr. Poland, a “ City gentleman” 
with a Jewish nose, and also boasting a pair of bold black, if not 
angry, eyes; and when Sir Henry naturally objects to this 
questionable kind of partnership, she openly deties him, and 
encourages her Jewish-nosed admirer with yet greater freedom. 
Things go on in this uncomfortable manner, she hating her lover 
and furious at the position into which she has allowed herself to 
drift, when, the week before her marriage, while waiting in Vere 
Street for her aunt who is shopping at Marshall and Snelgrove’s, 
she sees her former lover, Philip Marchmont, with his superb grey 
eyes and satisfactory physical beauty. One rapid explanation 
removes all difficulties and doubts, and they agree to meet to- 
morrow night “ in the pines,” down at Ayrefield, whither Mab 
and her mother, Lady Ayre, are going to-day. They do meet; 
but Mab refuses to elope with him on his first asking. The next 
night they meet again, and then, her No transformed to Yes, they 
go off together in a carriage and ag quite like a couple in old- 
world ‘romance. But before she takes this supreme step she 
gathers enough co and straightforwardness to tell, first her 
mother, and then Sir Henry King, that she declines to marry him 
now at the eleventh hour; supplementing this by informing the 
latter that she hates and loathes him, pm has always hated and 
loathed him. She and her lover are driving in her little pony 
carriage during this revelation; and a scene of characteristic 
coarseness follows. Sir Henry comes out in his true colours, 
and threatens to murder her; whereupon Mab, giving the 
ponies their heads, and urging the more spirited of the 
two to almost madness, does some damage to Sir Henry’s 
collarbone in an upset, but escapes with a whole skin and 

e cheeks for her own part. After which she elopes with 

hilip, wears her old ribbons with a a grace in her bijou resi- 
dence at Bayswater, and by her new-found matron] a over- 
awes the full-blown vulgarity of Mr. Poland, om | stultifies the 
proverb about touching pitch and not being defiled. The Cravens 
of Cravenscroft is to careful literature what “ dashing ” work and 
ree scumbling are to careful drawing. Everything is done breath- 
lessly, in a hurry, without thought, without delicacy, without 
neatness or tenderness of touch. It is all broad lines and garish 
colours, with the look of trowel-work throughout ; and the result is 
the invariable result of such a method of working—glare, dispro- 
portion, coarseness, and smudge, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


“= fourth volume of M. du Camp’s large work on Paris * is 
full of melancholy interest, for it discusses the subject of 
mendicity and other kindred topics. The author does not content 
himself with giving us dry statistical details, and telling us what 
are the measures — at the present time for the better 
administration of public charity. He goes to the origin of 
the question, and in a graphic picture unfolds before us those 
mysteries of the Cour des les which most readers know onl 

through the pages of Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris. te 
the medizval fraternity of be could boast of its francs-mitour, 
its sabouleur, and its coguillards, the classification of modern 
mendicants is equally complicated ; and M. du Camp brings forward 
a number of anecdotes which prove both the ingenuity of ces 
messieurs and the formidable proportions attained by that scourge 
of society. Hospitals, fo ing institutions, and lunatic asylums 
are all, to a certain extent, connected with the serious problem of 
pauperism ; and they are all minutely examined by our author, 


* Paris, ses organes, ses fonctions et sa vie. Par Max.duCamp. Vol. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co, 
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who has evidently bestowed careful and vering inquiry on 
the subject. It is in, for instance, that cases of madness 
have rapidly multiplied of late in Paris, owing tu the continually 
increasing consumption of alcoholic drinks; and there is little 
doubt, from what M. du Camp tells us, that the destruction of the 
public buildings during the civil war of the Commune was the 
result of a monomania fed by intoxication, with which politics 
had really little to do. One of the merits of the work before 
us is that it points out what reforms ought to be introduced 
in the laws police measures which are applied to the sur- 
veillance of in pt and to the administration of hospitals, 

M. Tivier has com @ work * which supplies an important 
desideratum in the history of French literature. Even so lately 
as fifty years ago the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
the only times considered worthy of study from a literary point 
of view; the Renaissance period was scarcely taken notice of; and 
as for the middle ages, they were regarded as a period of utter bar- 
barism, a knowledge of which could answer no purpose whatever. 
The French University itself encouraged this narrow disposition, 
and we remember that M. Villemain’s celebrated lectures on the 
literature of the medizval times were considered as an almost 
scandalous de from the old Sorbonne traditions. Matters 
have fortunately improved in this and M. Tivier’s hand- 
some volume is the latest sign of a more liberal treatment of 
French national poetry. It oe the substance of the 
author’s lectures at the con Faculté des Lettres, and with a 
few exceptions it leaves comedy entirely unnoticed. The origin 
of dramatic literature in the old jeu-parti, the mysteries or miracle 
plays, and the quasi-historical dramas of Pierre Gringore, are first 
noticed; then comes the Renaissance, with Jodelle, Théodore Beza, 
and Jean de laTaille. All these authors may not perhaps rise to the 
true standard of taste and esthetic perfection ; but their works are 
extremely interesting, and it is always curious to trace the succes- 
sive developments of any art from its early manifestations to its full 
growth. For this reason M. Tivier has done well to multiply 
quotations, and as the works from which the extracts are taken 
are not always easily accessible, the Histoire de la littérature 
dramatique has the twofold merit. of an excellent didactic trea- 
tise and of a copious a 

M. Beulé is already well known to our readers. We have on 
several occasions reviewed his volumes on the Czesars, and 
we have endeavoured to give an idea of that singular union of 
archeological and historical talent with political energy which 
constitutes his special characteristic as an author. His present 
work +, devoted to an account of explorations made by himself 
and others in Europe, Asia, and Africa, has exclusively a scientific 
interest, and the wide variety of the subjects discussed will 
recommend it to the general reader. One of the most curious 
essays in the first volume refers to the attitude of Christianity in 
Rome in the days of the Cesars, and to the singular fact that the 
whole Flavian family was — leavened by the new religion. 
The Abbé Greppo, the Cavaliere de Rossi, and M. Aubé had 
already examined this episode from different points of view. 
M. Beulé in his turn judgment on the opinions maintained 
by these writers, and shows that, if the Imperial sceptre had 
remained in the hands of the Flavii, the triumph of anergy” f 
would have taken place two centuries sooner than it actually di 
Amongst the papers collected in the second volume we would 
name more especially M. Beulé’s letters from Carthage, whither 
he had gone for the purpose of beginning a series of excavations, 
his account of Mr. eel Assyrian discoveries, and his notice 
of Mr. Newton’s researches in Asia Minor. 

The literary reputation of M. Granier de ees t had until 
quite recently been considered as resting chiefly, if not exclusively, 
upon certain ouvrages de circonstance suggested by the politics 
of the day, which could not aspire to anything beyond a very 
poe success. He now comes forward with a work of 
great pretensions on the Origin of the French Language, and 
we have no doubt that it will excite much discussion on the 
other side of the Channel. So far back as the year 1836 the 
daily paper La Presse published the original draft of this work, 
and even in its early form it was generally and favourably noticed. 
A distinguished philologist, M. Pierquin de Gembloux, trans- 
ferred, in fact, the whole of it to his own Histoire des patois, as 
being a production of the highest importance and authority on 
the subject. Revised, corrected, and extended, the articles of the 
Presse now appear as a substantial treatise, and challenge the 
attention of scholars. Without attempting here to examine 
minutely the theory maintained by M. Granier de Cassagnac, 
we shall merely say that it starts from an absolute denial of 
the hypothesis so universally received which regards both the 
Fomik lenge and the patois or dialects branching out from it as 
proceeding from a corruption of the Latin. In the first place, sa 
our author, the original language of the Gauls never ceased to 
both spoken and written during the Roman domination and after 
it, “aw find it prevailing as late as the thirteenth century. 
Again, the occurrence of a large number of Greek words in the 
French language properly so called, and in all its dialects, cannot 
be accounted for a e mere presence Of the Romans in Gaul. 
It is impossible, we are told, that they should have imported 
these words, especially those of which the Latin idiom has no 


* Histoire de la littérature dramatique en France, depuis ses origines 
jusqu’au Cid. Par H. Tivier. Paris: 


+ Fouilles et Découvertes, Par M. Beulé. Paris: Didier. 
t Histoire des origines de la langue francaise. Par A. Granier de 
@assagnae. Paris: Didot. 


trace whatever.. Thirdly, M. de Cassagnac says that, if the 
Romans had been powerful enough to force their upon 
the Gauls, it is inconceivable that they should not have followed 
the same course towards the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Jews, &c. 
Yet not only did those le carefully preserve the use of their 
own idiom, but even the immediate neighbours of the Latins, 
such as the Etruscans, the Osci, the Umbri and the Sam- 
nites never used Latin as a familiar and habitual mode of inter- 
communication. M. de Cassagnac concludes by ing that, as 
the Gauls and the Latins sp from & common origin, their 
languages had naturally many points of ema, and in like 
manner both French and other European idioms betray the most 
striking affinity with the Sanscrit, although it would be absurd to 
suppose that, within the limits of historic time, the Hindus ever 
had any political intercourse with the Gauls or with the inhabi- 
tants of Italy. As we have said, we do not mean here to discuss 
M. de Cassagnac’s theory ; we merely state it, and we must add 
that it is very ingeniously worked out. The book is completed 
by an account of the formation of what may be called the literary 
languages of Italy, Spain, and France. 

. Paul Albert’s new volume * treats of the seventeenth century, 
or, more strictly, of what is generally designated as the age 
of Louis XIV. After the first rude beginnings we come to 
the age of perfection; after a long epoch of formation we find 
ourselves in the midst of harmony, method, regularity, and 
esthetic finish, We need scarcely say that Descartes, 
Pascal, Cardinal de Retz, and even Pierre Corneille, do not 
pee belong to what is called the Louis-Quatorze epoch. 

Victor Cousin has explained on several occasions what 
constitutes the difference between the writers who, like Madame 
de . form part of the earlier group, and those who 
should classed in the later one; but it is perhaps best 
to retain for purposes of teaching an arrangement which has 
the sanction of ages; and therefore M. Albert has included 
under the well-known denomination siécle de Louis XIV such 
authors as Vaugelas on the one side and Saint-Simon on the other. 
His first chapter is devoted to a sketch of French society, and 
his second toa short history of the Académie Francaise; then 
come the literary representatives of the Fronde, La Rochefoucauld 
and Cardinal de Retz; the Jansenists, with Pascal—that ant 
génte—and, finally, the “classics” properly socalled. M. Albert has 
wisely kept a _— apart in his gallery for burlesque poets, such 
as St.-Amant, Cyrano de Bergerac, and Scarron. This last-named 
author especially deserves to be remembered on account of the 
common sense and the sound critical views which are apparent 
throughout his Virgile travesti. 

The remarkable articles which M. Francois Lenormant has re- 
printed in the volume entitled Essats sur U'instruction ique t, 
are the more oer ane they were written long before the 
terrible events of the last two years. When the Correspondant 
published his critiques, France had not yet sunk under the results 
of a system originating in the combined action of ignorance, 
conceit, and unbelief. Lenormant was one of the chief leaders 
of the Catholic party a he had ~ -_ protested 
against the monopol teaching enjo e Universi 
and, whilst on behalf of the Gallivan Church the 
which had been taken away from it since the beginning of the 
Revolution, he forcibly pointed out the defects of the system 
of instruction then adopted. But, as the preface to this new 
volume aptly states, these defects still exist; France is of 
all countries in Europe the one where the spirit of routine most 
thrives, and there is not one of the changes called for by M. 
Lenormant which does not still appear prominently in the schemes 
of modern educational reformers, hese umous papers 
are consequently well deserving of attention, and the learned 
archeologist who has edited them deserves the thanks of the 

ublic. hilst — monument to his father’s memory, he 
as also added a valuable item to the works recently suggested 
by the reform of education in 

M. de Loménie’s —— on Beaumarchais{ reappears in 
acheaper and more portable form; it — deserved the 
honours of a new edition, and we hope that it will induce persons 
interested in French literature to study the life of a man who 
ocoupies one of the most —— places in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. M..de Loménie hasenjoyed the rare advan- 
tage of access to a large collection of family papers, and he has 
made use of them with admirable discretion and care. Before the 
publication of his work there existed no good biography of Beau- 
f the author of the de 

» active, and exciti ife of the author of the Mariage 
Figaro should have ‘eft © no memoir of himself; for the two 
volumes bearing that designation consist merely of legal docu- 
ments, and of factms connected with the scandalous Goesman law- 
suit, and supply no detail whatever as to the author's life. 
Fortunately M. de Loménie has come to the reseue, and his 
publication is perhaps even more valuable than autobiographical 
reminiscences would have been, because it has the merit of entire 
impartiality. 


he new edition of Samt-Simon’s Memoirs § now in course of 


* La littérature francaise au XVII¢ siécle. Par Paul Albert. Parts and 
London: Hachette & Co. 
+ Essais sur Vinstruction publique. Par Ch. Lenormant. Publiés par 
son fils. Paris: Didier. 
$~ Beuumarchais et son temps. Par M. de Loménie. Paris: Lévy. 
Mémoires du duc de Saint-Simon. Publiés par MM. Chéruel et Ad. 
Résnier fs, Vol. 1. Paris and London: L, Hachette & Co, 
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lieation must not be looked upon as a mere reprint of the edition 


in It has been scrupulously revised from a 
collation of the original MS., and contains several important 
emendations. No author perhaps, no French author certainly, 
can be named whose style is so thoroughly original as that of Saint- 
Simon; his sentences constantly le us by their want of con- 
nexion, and we find every now and then words, and even phrases, 
which can be met with nowhere else, All these irregularities 
are explained in the foot-notes. 

The anonymous author of the pamphlet entitled L’Ewrope 

] * is anxious that France should recover in the sphere of 
politics the influence which she has lost, and the only means 
towards that end is, according to him, the favourite old recipe of 
the adepts of Radicalism. Appeal to the spirit of revolution, assist 
all malcontents everywhere in their attempts to throw off the yoke 
oe a word, hasten the era of universal brother- 

by setting the whole of E on fire. 

The sixteenth volume of M. Louis Figuier’s Année scientifique + 
equals its predecessors in interest, clearness of style, accuracy, 
and completeness. M. Figuier devotes along section to an account 
of the first session held by the French Association for the Diffu- 
sion of Science. This new Society, organized on the same plan 
as its English type, met at Bordeaux last year under the pre- 
sidency of M. de Quatrefages, 

Count de Gasparin { is a thorough Protestant, with more zeal 
than judgment, and therefore his estimate of the early Christian 
Chureh, of the Roman Empire, and of the middle ages eannot be 
safely trusted. He belongs to that class of writers, fortunately 
dwindling away both in numbers and influence, who believe that 
the medizval epoch was radically bad, without one single good 
point to recommend it, and that in the interval between the 
assembling of the Council at Nica and the publication of 
Luther’s theses there was nothing in Europe but utter darkness. 
We have no doubt that the lectures _— by Count de Gasparin 
in the present volume were highly successful, and that they 
gratified crowds of enthusiastic hearers; but the views of history 
which they are intended to convey are absolutely false in 
many points, and no amount of metaphors and eloquence can com- 
te for blind prejudice. We remember in one of the Countess 
Gasparin’s picturesquely written books an assertion to the 
effect there was nothing good in the civilization of classical 
Greece, and that Plato especially was an objectionable author. 
Now, although Madame Dacier and the Abbess of Fontevrault 
both understood Greek and enjoyed it, we can excuse a lady 
for thinking meanly of Plato; but when we find a man who 
professes to teach history speaking of cette déplorable période 
du moyen dge, we simply shrug our shoulders, and conclude that 
Voltaire’s fanaticism was no to this. 

The Bruce § related by M. Xavier Marmier 
from John Barbour, Froissart, Walter Scott, and Fraser Tytler, 
is an interesting 


best way of winning again the provinces which 
the Germans have He then 
describes briefly the siege of Metz in 1552, and he is of opinion 
that, if the France of the nineteenth century had the faith and 
the spirit of self-sacrifice which characterized the contemporaries 
of Robert Bruce, Alsace and Lorraine, would soon be restored 
to her. Im the meanwhile, says M. Marmier, by destroying 
the Treaty of Munster, the Germans have created for themselves 
difficulties which they will never be able to overcome. 

Two works lately published on Xenophon deserve to be 
noticed here. One of them, by M. Alfred Croiset, is an essay 
composed for the doctor's degree ||, and it gives an excellent 
estimate both of Xenophon’s moral character and of his lite- 
M. Croiset begins a review of his hero's 
ose of his writi 


cipal elements of a portrait which seems to us imparti- 


but none of those belonging to the great masters of the historic 
style. M. Croiact devotee Lis 


* L’Europe orientale, son état présent, sa réorganisation. Paris: G 
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of his hero and to a description of the last 


review of the ng 
ife. A number of excellent notes terminate the 


years of his 
volum 
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M. Hémardinquer only examines one side of the intellectual 
character of Xenophon *; he studies him as a moralist and a 
politician, and accordingly he deals principally with the Cyropedeia, 
that historical romance which contains the author’s views of 
education, family relations, politics, religion, and war. He con- 
siders Xenophon a somewhat superficial writer, and remarkable 
more for grace than vigour; he praises him, however, as being a 
man who, both in speculation and in practice, combined toa certain 
extent all the forces of the human mind. 

In the current works of fiction, which still abound as of yore, 
we find either a persistent fondness for the analysis of psycho- 
logical monstrosities, or a disposition to make the exhibition of 
wickedness and immorality serve as a pretext for denouncing 
the Second Empire. To novels representing the former class 
belongs M. Charles Diguet’s La vierge aux cheveur dort; itis a 

roduction which has not even the merit of a brilliant style ; the 

ero isa madman, and the book itself seems as if it had been 
composed in a lunatic asylum. M. Eugéne Deligny does not aim 
at representing impossibilities, and at describing characters which 
no one has ever seen{; but he deals with the worst features of 
real life, and writes sketches which are simply repulsive. The 
most curious part of this system of novel-writing—for it is a 
system—is that the authors who adopt it pretend that they are 
really discharging a moral duty when they publish highly seasoned 
pictures of vice. They imagine that a tragical catastrophe in- 
volving the punishment of the faithless wife and her lover atones 
— for the scandalous character of the introductory 
chapters. 

M. Hector Malot § wishes to describe the fast life of the Second 
Empire, the mania for speculation which then prevailed, and the 
doubtful personages who basked in the sunshine of Napoleon’s 
Court. This may be extremely patriotic, but we cannot see what 
good result isto be obtained by such a perversion of talent and of 
literary skill. Would it not be far better to leave untold episodes 
illustrating the low state of morality into which France has lately 
sunk, and which had begun long before the days of Imperialism ? 


* La Cyropédie, essai sur les idées morales et politiques de Xénophon. 
Par M. Hémardinquer. Paris: Thorin. 

¢ La vierge auxcheveur-d’or. Par Charles Diguet. Paris: Charpentier. 

t La grande dame et la Normande. Par Eugene Deligny. Paris: Lévy. 

§ La belle madame Donis, Par Hector Malot. Paris: Lévy. 
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the method, nor the depth, nor the harmonious proportion 
| which characterize the immortal narrator of the Peloponnesian 
‘ war. Xenophon, in short, possesses all the inferior qualities 
which we like to find in an le, c writer of memoir: 
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